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[* is a great mistake to take from 

your own vitality what should come 
from a Cake of Sapolio. You furnish 
the judgment and let Sapolio do the 
work. That’s easiest for both. 
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OWEN WISTER 
Author of Lady Baltimore 
One of the Six Best Selling Books 
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THE GRAND STAIRCASE IN DORCHESTER HOUSE IN PARK LANE, LONDON 


Dorchester House is the residence of the present American Ambassador to 
the Court at St. James 


(See article on “The American Diplomatic Service”’ ) 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


It is a little late in the day to add any- 
thing to the volume of Ibsen-talk which 
has flooded the literary 


Ibsen periodicals since the 
as death of that vitriolic 
Seen dramatist. For our part 


we have been interested 
mainly in noting the curious divergence 
of opinions reflected in these post-mor- 
tem appreciations. Ibsen, cries one critic, 
was simply a sardonic exploiter of the 
diseases of society—one who dwelt long- 
ingly upon base passions, moral distor- 
tions, and hereditary taints. Not so, re- 
plies another ; Ibsen is the direct descend- 
ant of Sophocles, a mighty dramaturge 
whose relentlessness is only the relent- 
lessness of Nature or of Fate. He is an 
individualist in revolt against society, 
remarks a third, a sort of Prometheus of 
the drama, defying all the conven- 
tions and hypocrisies which fetter and 
emasculate the individual. No, says a 
fourth, Ibsen is really much more subtle 
than that. While depicting the struggle 
of the individual against the established 
order, he is really satirizing the folly of 
such a struggle, and very vividly illus- 
trating its predestined hopelessness. Still 
another view makes him innocent of all 
philosophy, desiring to teach no lesson, 
having no thesis to defend, but standing 
forth, first and last and preéminently, as a 
great artist whose allegiance is given 
wholly to his art. We should say that 
this last position is the only one which 
satisfies the mind and remains tenable to 
the end. Ibsen, with an analytical intel- THE LATE HENRIK IBSEN 
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THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Mr. Churchill’s new novel, Coniston, will be reviewed in our next issue 
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lect and a wonderful dramatic gift, knew 
his little Norwegian world as he knew 
the four corners of his own room. His 
vision burned into the depths of its mean- 
ness, its sordid motives, its hidden sins 
against the spirit and the flesh. He hated 
intensely; and this hate distilled its 
venom into the lines of his plays, and at 
the same“time gave his knowledge an in- 
tense reality. e doubtless thought he 
was merely holding up to scorn the nak- 
edness of his Norwegian neighbours. He 
found that he had in fact exposed and 
scarified the feculent morality of modern 
life ; for Berlin and Paris and London and 
New York are, after all, only Skien and 
Christiania swollen to a monstrous size. 
Probably Ibsen himself could not have 
told whether or not he was an individual- 
ist or a collectivist. But he would most 
certainly have claimed the name of artist, 
and there would have been none so bold 
as to deny his claim. 


Remembering that Ibsen is now ranked 
by many serious critics not far below 
the. Shakespearian level, ambitious and 
impecunious beginners may comfort 
themselves with the thought of how he 
fared in the days of his earlier successes. 
For Love’s Comedy his publishers paid 
him only one hundred dalers —consider- 
ably less than $100. For Fru Inger and 
The Chieftain he received about $35. 
Even Brand—his first genuine success— 
brought him fame rather than money, 
and the fame was blended with the sort 
of notoriety given to one who is thought 
to be a purveyor of vileness. When 
Ghosts appeared, a torrent of slander de- 
scended upon Ibsen. His private life was 
assailed and his character was blackened 
by a thousand scribes. So difficult is it 
for men and women to understand that 
the artist is not himself necessarily the 
thing which he depicts, and that his mate- 
rial comes to him from observation and 
not from participation. 


4 


For several vears a certain Western 
millionaire has been engaged in erecting 
a house in the city of New York into 
which he has thrown an amount of archi- 
tectural imagination sufficient to excite a 
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widespread interest; though the sort of 
impression which he has created is not 


A precisely an impression 
Sensis of zxsthetic satisfaction. 
of The structure looks some- 
Mirth what as though the 


material for it had been 
first melted and had then been poured 
gradually from above until it hardened 
into its present form. In front of it there 
is a large white dentated screen. The 
interier of the house has also witnessed a 
riot of decorative ideas. The other day 
an artist who had been invited to look it 
over, and who had subsequently retired 
to his club for refreshment, was asked 
what he thought of this mansion. 

“Oh,” said he, wearily, “it reminds me 
of a bride-cake with a set of artificial 
teeth hung across the front.” 

“But what do you think of the interior 
decoration ?” 

“Ah,” sighed he, “the interior decora- 
tion is a happy union of Early Lincoln 
and Late North German Lloyd!” 


= 


An interesting recent development has 
been the growth of the lesser literary 


centres. In Louisville, 
Lesser Kentucky, for instance, 
Literary are gathered a number of 
Centres men and women who 
write novels, books of 


other kinds, or articles for the magazines. 
The men and women of letters and art 
who have established their homes at Cor- 
nish, New Hampshire, form a communi- 
ty that is even better known as an ex- 
ample of the kind of literary centre which 
is growing up here and there far away 
from the cities.. There reside Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill,* and not far from him 
lives Mr. Louis Evan Shipman, a writer 
of plays as well as of novels, who, it will 
be remembered, made the dramatisation of 
Mr. Churchill’s novel of two years ago, 
The Crossing. There also live Augustus 
Saint Gaudens, the sculptor; Percy Mac- 
kaye, the poet and playwright; Maxfield 
Parrish, and Mr. Norman Hapgood, the 
editor of Collier’s Weekly. There did re- 
side until very lately, at least for the 
summers, Everett Shinn, the artist, and 
his talented wife, Florence Scovel Shinn: 
and to this colony has recently come 4 















































TWO VIEWS OF MARK TWAIN’S HOME IN THE LITERARY COLONY, REDDING, CONNECTICUT 
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E. NESBIT 
Author of The Incomplete Amorist 


most welcome accession in the person of 
Mr. Robert Herrick. Another literary 
centre seems to be growing up at the pres- 
ent time in a place of which most of our 
readers have probably never heard. 
Mabel Osgood Wright dedicates her new 
book, The Garden, You and I, to “J.L.G., 
I.M.T., and A.B.P., the Literary Gar- 
deners of Redding ;” and inquiry reveals 
the fact that a number of folk more or 
less literary have recently betaken them- 
selves to this pretty little town in Con- 
necticut. Albert Bigelow Paine dis- 
covered it; and after he had secured a 
farm and established his home, he pro- 
ceeded to interest a good many of his 
friends in its advantages. He did not 
have much difficulty; for, though ex- 
ceedingly hilly, the little place is very at- 
tractive, and fairly accessible to New 
York. Last year Mark Twain bought a 
farm in the neighbourhood of Mr. Paine; 
Miss Gilder, of The Critic, has a place not 
far away; and Mrs. Kate V. Saint Maur, 
whose book, A Self-Supporting Home, 
has sent almost as many people to the 
country as did The Fat of the Land, has 
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established herself in a house on the wind- 
ing road that leads down from Mr. 
Clemens’s place toward the mill-pond. 


Zz 


It is not generally known that the 
woman who signs herself “E. Nesbit” is 
in private life Mrs. Hu- 
bert Bland, and lives in 
an old place, Well Hall, 
Kent, in England. She 
reverses the usual order 
of things by being a successful writer of 
children’s stories turned writer of tales 
for grown-ups; for in The Incomplete 
Amorist she has written a book with a 
character something like “Sentimental 
Tommy.” It is the story of a man who is 
a universal lover, and who is finally bitten 
by a real passion himself. Mrs. Bland 
has become widely known as a poet too. 
She is an enthusiastic “outdoor” woman, 
and takes great delight in swimming and 
boating. 


E. Nesbit 














MRS. KATE V. SAINT MAUR 
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Mr. Upton Sinclair has scored a tri- 
umph of which thé completeness is per- 
haps less remarkable than 
the swiftness. His book 
appeared only a_ few 
months ago, and already 
the loathsome and in- 
famous conditions which it revealed in the 


“The Jungle” 
Vindicated 





Chicago packing-houses have been at- 
tacked by the Federal law. The Presi- 
dent of the United States investigated 
through experts the accuracy of Mr. Sin- 
clair’s revelations. He found them to 
have been, if anything, less startling than 
the reality. He embodied his discoveries 
in a message to Congress; and almost 











THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF JOHN LUTHER LONG 
Mr. Long’s new novel, The Way of the Gods, will be reviewed in a later issue 
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WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
Author of Jn Our Town 


within an hour, both packers and pack- 
inghouse senators were tumbling over 
each other in their haste to pass the most 
drastic law if only the President would 
withhold his message. This put an end 
to the attempts made to discredit Mr. 
Sinclair’s chapters on Packingtown. The 
New York Evening Post remarked: “It 
is not an uncommon thing to dramatise a 
novel, but this is the first instance on rec- 
ord, possibly, where one has been enact- 
ed into law.” The Post’s remark is a 
little too sweeping. Two of Charles 
Reade’s novels—/t 1s Never Too Late To 
Mend and Hard Cash—were enacted into 


law in the same_ sense that Mr. 
Sinclair’s novel is likely to be 
enacted. The Squeers chapters of 
Nicholas Nickleby did not make 
law, but they led to its enforce- 


ment; and the satire on Chancery pro- 
ceedings in Bleak House did something 
to cut the meshes of red tape in the world 
of British officialdom. Yet we do believe 
that never has any book produced a con- 
crete result of this sort so rapidly as did 
The Jungle. Mr. Sinclair-deserves ail 





the credit that he is getting. We are not 
so sure, however, that he may not spoil it 
all by a lack of discretion and of reticence. 
He is making rather too much capital out 
of the whole affair, in writing letters to 
the President, giving him directions, ex- 
postulating with him, and pointing out 
his mistakes and then publishing these let- 
ters in the newspapers almost as soon as 
they have reached the White House. This 
may be due to zeal inspired by a worthy 
cause; but the cynical will be apt to see 
in it the motives of the literary adver- 
tiser, and Mr. Sinclair will be well ad- 
vised to keep himself a little in the back- 
ground and allow others to do some of 
the fighting. 
. 

Incidentally this whole episode serves 
to explain very clearly one of the sources 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s boundless popularity. 
He is alert for any hint which may enable 
him to better existing conditions in 
American life. Every wrong finds in him 
an instant enemy; every good cause, an 
eager and efficient advocate. We cannot 
imagine any other President whom the 
country has ever had, paving any at- 


CHARLES STEDMAN HANKS 
Author of Camp Kits and Camp Life 
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tention at all to what was written 
ina novel. Cleveland, Harrison, Arthur, 
Garfield, Hayes, and Grant—some of 
these men would never even have heard 
of The Jungle. Some of them would 
have looked at it simply as a harmless 
outbreak on the part of what old Simon 
Cameron used to call one of the “lit’ry 
fellers.” Some of them might have read 
it with interest. But not one of them 
would ever have dreamed of investigating 
its statements and preparing a message 
to Congress on the subject. Yet Mr. 
Roosevelt cared nothing where or by 
whom the assertions were published. He 
simply asked whether they were true. If 
they were true, and if so great an evil ac- 
tually existed, then he was prepared to 
smash it just as quickly as he could; and 
it looks as though in this case he had 
done it. And that is why the American 
people are willing to ignore any number 
of what they are fond of calling “Teddy’s 
breaks ;” because in spite of “breaks” the 
President is headed in the right direction, 
and he is not afraid of making a few blun- 
ders if in the end he can strike and strike 
hard the lawless, who for years have for- 
gotten that there is such a thing as 
retribution. 


4 


We have been interested in noting the 
unanimity with which Mr. Sinclair’s 
method has been compared with that of 
Zola. Critics have been equally unani- 
mous in saying that only the Packing- 
town part of The Jungle is Zolaesque. 
The nebulous and extremely tiresome so- 
Cialistic ranting in the later chapters is 
supposed to depart entirely from the man- 
ner of the great master of Naturalism. 
As a matter of fact, this part is just as 
much like Zola as is the first part, only 
it represents the later, and not the earlier, 
Zola. The chapters on Packingtown viv- 
idly recall the grim and _ powerful 
pictures of filth and squalor contained 
in L’Assomoir and Germinal ; but the con- 
cluding chapters almost as surely re- 
mind one of the later chapters of Trav- 
ail—the gerreral thesis being about the 
same in both books. Therefore, Mr. 
Sinclair, in his single novel, has given us 
a complete Zola—not merely Zola, the 
photographer of sewage, but also Zola, 


the social reformer. If the latter phase 
is far the less interesting of the two, as 
discovered in The Jungle, this is likewise 
the case with the same thing in its great 
French prototypes. 


Z 


Politicians have always been aware of 
the inestimable value of a taking catch- 
word. A_ good catch- 

The Value word persistently reiter- 
ofa ated is often better than 
Catchword a good cause, and in- 
finitely better than a good 

argument, both for purposes of at- 
tack and of defence. General Scott 
was kept out of the presidency by the 
changes which were rung upon his “has- 
ty-plate-of-soup.” Blaine went down be- 
fore Dr. Burchard’s too apt alliteration. 
“British free trade” routed the Demo- 
crats in 1880; and the very same doctrine, 
ingeniously styled “reciprocity,” saved 
the Republicans in 1888. But we have 
never seen so successful a use of a catch- 
word, invoked in behalf of a perfectly 
despicable cause, as within the past few 
months. Every one is painfully well 
aware of the widespread rottenness of 
the American business and financial 
world. You cannot stick even so much 
as a pin into any part of our commercial 
system without seeing putrescence ooze 
out through the puncture. Banks, life 
insurance companies, railways, oil trusts, 
ship-building concerns and sugar com- 
panies—everywhere it is the same; and 
now we have the crowning abomination 
of the Chicago stockyards and Packing- 
town. For a year or more, these iniqui- 
ties have been exposed with a sickening 
wealth of documentary evidence and ir- 
refutable proof. No one has attempted 
to deny the repulsive facts. Denial was 
absolutely impossible. But the friends 
of these atrocities are not lacking in 
cleverness; so they called into their dis- 
creditable service the Catchword. When 
the Evening Post of this city first resur- 
rected from Bunyan the Man with the 
Muck Rake, it quite unintentionally 
armed the forces of evil with a weapon 
almost more powerful than the sword of 
justice. “Aha!” cried all the grafters, 
“that is a fine phrase. Any one who ex- 
poses us and uncovers our iniquities is 
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484 
not a decent person. He is a Man with 
a Muck Rake.” The phrase flew from 
mouth to mouth. If you objected to 
vileness, if you sought to blot it out, you 
were a “Muck Raker.” Even the Presi- 
dent helped to spread this opprobrious 
term. No one seemed to consider that 
if there had not been such heaps of muck 
nobody could have raked it. Yet the per- 
sons who were responsible for the muck 
were half forgiven, and the main tor- 
rent of abuse descended on the individu- 
als who held the rakes. Now it makes 
no difference what were the motives of 
those who raked the muck. The real 
issue is to be found in the muck itself. 
Among the rakers there are some pretty 
distinguished persons. President Roose- 
velt’s messages to Congress on the Stan- 
dard Oil Company and the meat scandal 
are admirable instances of muckraking. 
Commissioner Garfield and Mr. Charles 
E. Hughes and the members of the 
Armstrong committee and of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission are all most 
eminent muckrakers. One ought to re- 
gard this epithet as a title of honour; for 
unless the raking shall prove to be suc- 
cessful, there is danger lest the great 
American Republic become submerged in 
a mighty sea of muck. 


Another phrase that has been over- 
worked in the service of filthy criminals 
is the phrase ex parte. Messrs. Neill 
and Reynolds went to Packingtown and 
told exactly what they saw. They were 
employed by the Government, and they 
had no motive for misrepresenting facts. 
They did not hold a brief for either side 
of a controverted case. Nor did they 
need to be experts in sanitation. They 
were honest men with eyes and noses, 
and they had common sense. Had they 
found the sausage-making and the meat- 
tinning going on in handsome halls with 
tiled floors, and mother-of-pearl walls, 
and with all the appurtenances of luxu- 
rious scrupulosity, they would certainly 
have described these beautiful things in 
the most appreciative language. As 
they happened to discover nothing but 
filth, disease, intolerable stenches, and a 
worse than bestial disregard of elemen- 
tary decency, they set that down exactly 
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as it was. “Don’t listen to them!” cries 
the New York Sun, always the defender 
of the unspeakable. “They are making 
an ex parte statement!’ But this is pre- 
cisely what they did not do. Any state- 
ment which the packers make or for 
which the Sun may be responsible will 
naturally be ex parte, because it is the 
statement of interested persons; but the 
Government is not a party to the case at 
all. It is the arbiter between the public 
and the packers; and if it objects to have 
its citizens fed on uterine veal and on 
sausages tinctured with hog cholera, even 
a Latin phrase ought not to check the 
swiftness and paralyse the power of its 
restraining hand. 


4 


Psychological problems are not popu- 
lar in the summer months, except per- 
' haps such problems as 
The relate to youths and 
Made-Over maidens. Therefore, we 
Henry James shall devote only a para- 

graph instead of an arti- 
cle to a question which has an interest of 
its own. Everybody knows how the act- 
or’s art is conditioned and qualified by 
the demands of his audiences. Uncon- 
sciously he accentuates those points in his 
interpretation which are the most ap- 
proved by the spectators, broadening the 
humour here and exaggerating the 
emphasis there, until at last the 
part has been moulded over, and very 
often in a way which is contrary to the 
actor’s own convictions. Take, for ex- 
ample, Mrs. Leslie Carter’s Zaza. When 
she first assumed this role it was a con- 
sistent, forceful and even touching crea- 
tion. But her Philistine audiences mis- 
took some of the pathetic touches for 
broad humour and grinned at them; and 
they failed to note many delicate little 
strokes which in France would have 
been instantly appreciated. In conse- 
quence, Mrs. Carter gradually trans- 
formed what was originally a finished 
portrait into a glaring caricature—and 
she had her reward by way of the box- 
office. The point which we wish to make 
is that the same thing is often true in 
literature. A writer will sometimes sac- 
rificé his artistic conscience because he 
seeks a larger public than the public 
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which could thoroughly enjoy him at his 
best. He gives them his worst because 
his worst is much more profitable, or 
perhaps because it suits his whim to 
gratify the mob. 


z 


To some extent this was illustrated in 
the career of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
who was not at all the tenuous, anzmic, 
and moonlit sort of person that some of 
his pictures would suggest. A more 
striking instance, however, is Oscar 
Wilde. Wilde was a man with a keen 
sense of humour, a vigourous and manly 
style, and the last person in the world to 
languish over a lily. But because he took 
an interest in the esthetic movement 
which swept over England in the early 
eighties, the average man got a notion 
that Wilde was an extreme type of the 
fatuous zesthete. Then, after Du Mau- 
rier had burlesqued him pictorially as 
Maudle or Postlethwaite, and after Gil- 
bert had worked him into Patience in the 
character of Bunthorne, the popular be- 
lief became irrevocably fixed. Wilde 
found his account in humouring the idea. 
He let his hair grow long, wore a huge 
sunflower, and perpetrated epigrams red- 
olent of South Kensington. All this 
gave him an immense notoriety and made 
his plays and books successful for a time. 
3ut in the end it reduced him to the posi- 
tion of a sort of clown whom no one 
would take with any seriousness. We 
greatly fear that Mr. Henry James is the 
last example of this same evolution, or 
rather devolution. Mr. James for many 
vears wrote books which were, to be sure, 
highly finished in style and subtle in their 
psychology. But no educated, intelli- 
gent person found them at all obscure. 
Uncultivated readers sometimes failed to 
follow him, yet this was only because 
they did not, as it were, speak the lan- 
guage of breeding, of wide knowledge, 
and of cosmopolis. But as the reading 
public increased, these half-baked per- 
sons fell into the habit of describing Mr. 
James as tremendously recondite, as elu- 
sive, and as a little “queer.” That is the 
way in which finally they liked him to 
manifest himself. Looking back over 
his writings for the past decade, it seems 
evident enough that Mr. James has grad- 
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ually accepted the role which the public 
has been so eager to thrust upon him. 
His style has gone from preciosity to ec- 
centricity. He is playing down to the 
level of the groundlings. Take, for ex- 
ample, any of the chapters from his ear- 
lier books of travel, such as English 
Hours or Foreign Parts and contrast 
them with such preposterous sentences as 
these from the papers which he is now 
contributing to the North American Re- 
ziew. This particular passage relates to 
the city of Washington: 


“We are aware none the less of impressions 
—that of the ponderous proud Senate, for in- 
stance, so sensibly massive; that of the Su- 
preme Court, so simply, one almost says so 
chastely, yet, while it breathes supremacy, so ele- 
gantly, so all intellectually, in session—under 
which the view, taking one extravagance with 
another, recurs rather ruefully to glimpses 
elsewhere caught, glimpses of authority em- 
blazoned, bewigged, bemantled, bemarshalled 
in almost direct defeat of its intention of grav- 
ity. For the reinstated absentee, in these 
presences the mere recovery of native privilege 
was at all events a balm—after too many 
challenged appeals and abused patiences, too 
many hushed circuitous creepings among the 
downtrodden, in other and more bristling halls 
of state.” 


Is it not obvious to any one that in 
writing such stuff as this, Mr. James has 
cast aside his old distinction and that, 
like the actor, he is letting his audience 
make him over into something quite for- 
eign to his own conception of himself and 
something quite at variance with his 
natural good taste? In our opinion, at 
the present time he is engaged in nothing 
less than literary “mugging.” 


2 
The San Francisco fire wiped out more 


literary treasures than the newspapers 
have reported. It devel- 


Loss of ops that the original 
Jekyll and manuscripts of Frank 
Hyde Mss. Norris’s books which 


were the property of his 
brother Mr. Chas. G. Norris were de- 
stroyed. Mr. Norris was also the owner 
of the original manuscript of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde, and this too was also 
lost. By hard work the house occupied 
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MR. WILL IRWIN AS SEEN BY THE BOHEMIAN CLUB 
Mr. Irwin has long been one of the leading spirits of this San Francisco or- 
ganisation. He wrote the libretto for one of the club’s most notable 
“jinks.” We recommend this libretto to any one who can bor- 
row or steal a copy of it as it contains much verse of 
a really unusual quality 
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by Robert Louis Stevenson in San Fran- 
cisco was saved. A few pages of some 
of Frank Norris’s books which fortunate- 
ly are in the possession of friends in New 
York and California have been placed at 
the disposal of Mr. Norris. 


we 


A propos of the new series, Robin 
Goodfellow and His Friends, our readers 
may be interested to 
know that it has been 
understood Mr. Kip- 
ling has always put aside 
for his own children 
the royalties derived from his children’s 
stories. There has, however, been one 
exception to this rule. Some years ago 
the son of one of his most intimate friends 
—an American boy, by the way—gave 
him the idea for one of the Jungle tales. 
Mr. Kipling insisted on treating the boy 
as a collaborator, and turned over to 
him a good share of the profits of the 
story. 


Kipling’s 
Children’s 
Stories 
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In all the vast amount of material about 
San Francisco that has been printed since 
the disaster of April 18, 
there has been just one 
bit of writing that to us 
has left a lasting impres- 
sion. This was a news- 
paper story, two or three columns in 
length, that appeared three or four days 
after the news of the first earthquake 
shock had been flashed over the world. 
The story was entitled “The City That 
Was.” Ignoring problems and questions 
of more immediate importance, the writer 
sat down to draw a pen picture of the 
San Francisco of the past—its charm 
and its elusive mystery. There were evi- 
dences of hurried writing—we have since 
learned that the work wag’ done with a 
copy boy at the author’s elbow—yet when 
you had read the story through, vou un- 
derstood, as never before, the feelings of 
that native son who said: “I’d rather be 
a busted lamp-post on Battery Street, San 
Francisco, than the Waldorf-Astoria.” 


Mr. Will 
Irwin 
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The writer of this story, which we un- 
derstand is to be brought out soon in 
book form, is Mr. Will Irwin, who came 
from California some years ago to join 
the staff of the New York Sun, and who 
has recently become associated with Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine. Here is an illustra- 
tion of hospitality in San Francisco as 
Mr. Irwin describes it: “As in the early 
mining days, if they liked the stranger 
the people took him in. At the first meet- 
ing the San Francisco man probably had 
him put up at the club; at the second, he 
invited him home to dinner. As long as 
the stranger stayed he was being invited 
to week-end parties at ranches, to little 
dinners in this or that restaurant and to 
the houses of new acquaintances, until 
his engagements grew beyond hope of 
fulfilment. Perhaps there was rather 
too much of this kind of thing. At the 
end of a fortnight a visitor with a pleas- 
ant smile and a good story left the place 
a wreck. This tendency ran through all 
grades of society—except, perhaps, the 
sporting people who kept the tracks and 
the fighting game alive. Those also met 
the stranger—and also took him in.” 


ad 


An exceedingly significant change in 
the new edition of The Statesman’s Year 


Book, which has just 
reached us, is the addi- 
tion of more than one 
hundred and fifty pages 
to the section devoted to 
the United States. These additional pages 
contain a detailed account of each State 
of the Union on the same plan as that fol- 
lowed in dealing with other States of the 
world. The dissolution of the Union be- 
tween Sweden and Norway, the conclu- 
sion of the Russo-Japanese war, the 
events in Russia, and developments and 
modifications in the Colonial Empires of 
Great Britain, France and Germany have 
been noted. The results of the recent 
election in England are of course includ- 
ed, and the Navy sections of the various 
States have been thoroughly brought up 
to date. 


The New 
Statesman’s 
Year Book 


























THE ETERNAL CHILD 


maiN or twelve years ago, 
mif I remember rightly, 

fgathe grown-up person (in 

ma English fiction) had it 

gall his own way. Tire 

Child was not welcomed 

his own = accoun-. 

but used him for pur- 

poses not his own, to point, like the 
Heavenly Twins, a moral, and adorn a 
tale of the awful doings of the Adult. 
“Innocence” (to quote one of these au- 
thors, I forget which) “is so piquante ;” 

and the presence of the Child in their hor- 

rific volumes was felt to add much to 
their esthetic (and commercial) values. 

With the appearance of Mr. Kenneth 
Grahame’s Golden Age the Child may be 
said to have come into his kingdom. And 
yet it was not his own kingdom altogeth- 
er. The gold of Mr. Grahame’s book had 
some alloy. His perfect pages reveal the 
Child, but reveal him too often as he ap- 
pears to the wiser and sadder mind of the 
pitiful grown-up. The golden atmos- 
phere is charged too heavily with memo- 
ries and regrets, with mature associations 
fatal to its entire purity. Mr. Grahame is 
in that country an alien interpreter, a man 
of many languages who should have had 
but one. 

Other books we have had, notably those 
of Mrs. Hubert Bland (E. Nesbit), which 
have another flavour and another charm. 
All these, in England, have made al- 
ready their direct appeal. But the work 
of Mrs. Allen Harker is known, even in 
her own country, only to the discerning 
few. In America she is not, I believe, 
known at all. 

She could not be better represented 
than by the two volumes, The Romance 
of the Nursery, and its sequel, Concern- 
ing Paul and Fiammetta, lately published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Mrs. Har- 
ker’s work takes a place that she has 
made her own. For her the obscuring 
veil is lifted; she sees the child, not as 
the grown-up sees him, but as he sees 
himself; she draws him in his own medi- 
um. For she is not only a charming 


writer, but a psychologist. It is not 
merely that each one of her children is a 
highly individualised creature, sounding, 
by no means uncertainly, “the personal 
note” in manner and behaviour; but the 
engaging processes of personal thinking 
are laid bare to us too. 

My design is not to criticise these vol- 
umes, but to set forth to lovers of nice 
children and good literature what they 
will find there, to bring them under the 
same spell that charmed me when I first 
came upon The Romance of the Nur- 
sery, and found Paul, and heard the 
chant of his deathless verse: 

“The mournful moon hath ta’en his trousers 
off, 

And all the stars they have cast down their 
shoes.”’ 


It is a privilege to be permitted to sit 
with Janey on Paul’s bed, and hear him 
expound his theory of repentance. Paul 
is being punished for cheeking the gov- 
erness. His sister Janey tells the tale. 
(She is grown up when she tells it.) 
Paul says to her: 

“‘T’m going to tell a lie now, ‘cause I’m 
tired of being here. I’m not sorry, not a bit. 
But Harry promised to bowl to me after tea, 
so I must get up somehow—but it’s a nawful 
lie!’ And Paul sighed, shaking his head over 
the inevitability of this perjury. 

““Are you sorry when you are 
naughty?’ I asked, mournfully; such hard- 
ness of heart seemed incomprehensible in one 
so young. 

“ ‘Never,’ said Paul, with evident convic- 
tion. ‘At least never at the time. Perhaps 
I am a year after—a little——if I remember. I 
daresay when I am growed up I shall be aw- 
fully sorry, but it comes very slow with me.’ ” 


never 


Paul cannot be released till he has 
founc sincere repentance, but his inge- 
nuity provides the way out. 

“*Tell you what I'll pretend I’m a 
prodigal. Then I'll feel ever so sorry. Hurry 
up and fetch Miss Goodlake.’ 

“T hurried up.” 


This is good, but it is better still to be 
present at the birth of “Tonks.” “Tonks” 
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was born from Paul’s brain, and _fol- 
lowed him everywhere as his familiar 
spirit. Paul explajned him thus: “ ‘He's 
my foster brother; we was changed at 
birf, but we’ve got right now. He’s ten 
years older than me and ‘normously 
strong.’ 

“Tonks” appears with even greater ef- 
fect in the book Concerning Paul and 
Fiammetta. 

Sequels are always hard—hard — on 
the writer ; harder more often on the read- 
er. For the writer it is not always possi- 
ble to create a second time the charm 
that is part and parcel of the original 
setting. For the reader it is difficult to 
abandon himself yet again to the same 
compulsion. But there are sequels and 
sequels. Some no doubt are indefensi- 
ble. Such are the cases (too frequent) 
when the author’s resuscitation of his 
characters 1s a monstrous act, when the 
characters.themselves have lain some time 
dead in the author’s brain, and reappear 
with every sign of dissolution. Some 
characters, on the other hand, are so full 
of vitality that they refuse to die. And 
such, I venture to think, is the little com- 
pany of which Paul and Fiammetta are 
the leaders. The author has brought them 
on again because they could not keep 
away from the stage they had made gay 
so long. She tells us more and more 
about them, not because she can think 
of nothing else, but because there is al- 
ways more to tell. It is their imagina- 
tions that are so full. 

The Romance of the Nursery, how- 
ever, was hard to beat, and it is not 
beaten by its younger rival. But in lit- 
erary workmanship, quite as much as in 
its human quality, Concerning Paul and 
Fiammetta may almost rank as high. 
The atmosphere was created for us in the 
first book, and has had inevitably to be 
taken somewhat for granted in the sec- 
ond. An _ introductory chapter repro- 
duces it faintly for the benefit of those 
who may chance upon the second first. 
They will probably maintain stoutly that 
it is the better book, alleging the chap- 
ters about “Mr. Belton” and “Aunt Eu- 
nice,” “Paul and his Books,” and “The 
Vagaries of Paul.” Then there is Fi- 
ammetta, that “vivid, infinitely mutable lit- 
tle presence,” who came to Janey, “the 
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sturdy Philistine of field and hedgerow,” 
and won her heart as she wins ours. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin has declared her- 
self for Fiammetta, and Fiammetta 
is seductive, especially in her treat- 
ment of grown-up persons. She is 
used to them and tolerant of their 
ways; Fiammetta’s charm lies _ partly 
in her almost indestructible urban- 
ity. She is only ruffled a little 
sometimes by “the boys.” Each of 
these children will find, if I am not much 
mistaken, his or her exclusive partisan. 
Those whom Fiammetta fails to conquer 
will own to no love but Janey, the teller 
of the tales. A feeble few may be caught 
by fat three-year-old Lucy’s sensuous 
charm. My own weakness is for Paul, 
the creator of “Tonks,” the deviser of 
many devices. Paul—I was about to 
quote again, but there is not room for 
any more of him. The reader may be 
referred to a certain chapter in the Ro- 
mance—“On Matters Educational.” 

“No one,” says Mrs. Harker in her se- 
quel, “No one can take from us the good 
times we have had.” And after all the 
charm of these books is their gaiety and 
humour. There is no lachrymose adult 
in them, weeping behind the scenes over 
the lost Innocence, no hint that this hap- 
py state of things is ever to pass away. 
The children feel no forebodings, why 
should we? 

Praise should be given to this writer’s 
style, a style which does not lend itself 
to quotation because it is simplicity it- 
self, as unbroken and as quietly happy as 
morning sunlight on a smooth English 
lawn. Simplicity itself, until you try 
to “do it,” for there is a smiling art in it 
that tludes imitation and research. A few, 
a very few, chapters might have been 
eliminated and no harm done. I do not 
care myself for Fiammetta when she 
“Meets a Falconer,” but that may be be- 
cause I have never met a falconer myself. 
I don’t know what I should say to him if 
I did meet him—but Fiammetta knew. 
It was not easy for a falconer, or any 
other person, to take Fiammetta at a dis- 
advantage. I resent, too, the intruding 
drama that closes the romance, for ro- 
mances of the nursery have really no be- 
ginning, and no middle, and should have 
no end but the end of the romance. 
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It is not for any English writer to sug- 
gest to the American public how it should 
take these English books. Their nation- 
ality is all over them. Their setting, their 
character, their charm is English; their 
very faults are English, too. And _ it 
would be highly unbecoming in this par- 
ticular English writer to follow them 
across the Atlantic, as if in any doubt lest 
they should ever reach the hospitable 
homes prepared for English writers 
there. And if they had come, these glad- 
hearted and delightful books, with a timid 
plea for protection, what is there left for 
anyone to, say in the presence of the 
graceful Introduction, in which the crea- 
tor of Timothy and Rebecca takes her 
two literary god-children by the hand, as 
they come, for the first time, to face the 
strange, untried audience? 

The audience is as yet, for this young 
writer, certainly untried. But is it, after 
all, so very strange? Wherein does the 
American differ from the English read- 
er, if not in a greater facility in attempt- 
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ing, for his part, the untried?—so, if 
anything, a greater love of the spon- 
taneous, the unabashed, the all-exploring ? 
Is not America, before all, the country 
where the Child is always sure of an 
audience ? 

These are English children, and vet 
that is not the truth about them. For the 
Child of all romances is neither English 
nor Americen. . Neither does he in the 
least resemble the horrid, precocious 
Wordsworthian infant who is the “father 
of the man.” He is the Eternal Child, 
the father of humanity. Under — other 
names than “Paul and Fiammetta”—a 
thing of sublime dreams and less sublime 
disaster, of power which is pathos, and 
pathos which is power, of mortal passion 
and immortal mystery—in every happy 
garden he runs or hides, in every happy 
home you find him at his wérk (seraphic 
or diabolic), and at his heartrending, in- 
communicable play. 

May Sinclair 





“PRIGS” AND “CADS” IN FICTION 


MRECENT review puts 


athe question thus: “Al- 
methough women make the 
Samenities of life, and men 
jawould soon ‘hottentot,’ 
fas Miss Edgeworth has 
Bit, if left to them- 
selves, why is it that women’s 
heroes are almost invariably prigs or cads 
of the first water?” And the reviewer 
adds: “We thought we had reached the 
limit in Daniel Deronda, but even he 
shows up well beside Mrs. Wharton’s in- 
sufferable Selden ; and now here is Barry 
Carleton filling us with a vulgar but live- 
ly desire to ‘punch his head for him.’ ” 
' Why is it that this reviewer dislikes 
Daniel Deronda and Selden—why do we 
all dislike these gentlemen, in spite of the 
fact that we are meant to admire them? 
Perhaps it is because we are meant to ad- 
mire them. They are painted full of del- 
icacy, refinement and virtue—yet we are 
somehow obliged to consider them either 
prigs or cads. The author of the review 


we quote gives us the choice; and strict 
justice requires that we should choose the 
less rigourous term, and say that Deronda 
and Selden were prigs—of the first water, 
if you will. 

But the hasty person might very well 
choose the other term ; at least in accord- 
ance with a man’s definition: “A cad is a 
man who is admired by women without 
a good and sufficient reason apparent to 
other men. He is the converse of a cat; 
for a cat is a woman who is admired by 
men and not by women.” 

According to this rule Daniel Deronda 
is a cad; so is Mr. Selden. In this sense, 
almost all women’s heroes are cads. For 
they are usually enormously admired by 
the women of the story, and apparent] 
by the feminine authors themselves, and 
they are made love to by more women 
than. they can possibly love—at least ac- 
cording to the feminine code. And, 
therefore, they are obliged to repulse 
some of the women, or at least not to 
respond to all the advances that are made 
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to them, and this it is, no matter how 
gently and sweetly it is done, that re- 
volts the masculine reader. He cannot 
endure to see man pursued and fleeing, 
however tactfully. 

We think that this feeling, which calls 
Deronda a cad because Gwendolen made 
love to him, and Selden because he did 
not meet Lily more than half-way, is part- 
ly a kind of jealousy. Gwendolen Har- 
lette is a wonderfully charming woman 
(not a cat), and Lily Bart, too, is charm- 
ing; and it exasperates us to see their lik- 
ing wasted on men who perhaps think 
themselves too good but are really not 
good enough for them. 

Also there is here some element of mas- 
culine idealism. It is natural that woman 
should be charming; but it is very un- 
natural that man should be unapprecia- 
tive, and especially that he should lack 
chivalry. 
would manage somehow to get out of 
even the typical position in which he is 
placed by the feminine novelist, that of 
the ass between two bundles of hay, or of 
the too fortunate lover who sighed, 

“How happy could I be with either, 

Were t’other dear charmer away!” 

There is‘ something asinine in this po- 
sition, almost inevitably. And perhaps 
there is a subtle intention under the seem- 
ing admiration of the feminine ‘novelist 
for her hero! Possibly she means to 
make him absurd and typical too. The 
most exasperated tone of criticism, cer- 
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tainly, is justified by such a proceeding. 
Prig, cad even, is a weak word for such 
a creation. It is all very well to paint an 
Egoist, frankly, clearly, so that nobody 
can possibly mistake your meaning or ap- 
ply it to himself. But to set forth as ad- 
mirable and admired a creature who, as 
you must suspect, would be unpopular at 
his clubs—! 1 

In another sense, we suppose, Roches- 
ter was a cad; and Tito Melema. Adam 
Bede wasn’t; but very likely, if two 
women had been in love with him, he 
would have been. As it is, he has the 
sympathetic role of the fighter against 
odds, the lover of an unwilling or un- 
grateful woman; and so has the only at- 
tractive man in Middlemarch, whose 
name we ungratefully forget. 

George Sand’s heroes—but where are 
they gone? They are not even shadows 
in our memory. And Jane Austen’s—? 
Jane must pay the penalty of her spin- 
sterhood, and of her carefulness to ob- 
serve the rule which some critic has ap- 
provingly laid down for her, “never to 
describe a scene in which a woman was 
not a participant.” Her men are vague 
in outline, compared to her women; they 
fade out of the picture. They may be 
the most delightful persons possible, 
without a trace of priggishness or cad- 
dishness. Let us go and take down our 
Jane Austen and find out. 


Neith Boyce. 
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DOUBTING CASTLE 


MARTARS and vines, even 
atrees of good girth, have 
if grown over and 

around Hammerton 
touse that it has become 
part of the wilderness 


six feet away from the high wall would 
not suspect a hidden cicatrice of crumbled 
roof, fallen doors, choked cellars. 

It lies at the edge of the primeval for- 
est which wraps Mount Powasket in a 
blue-green cloak, and whose underbrush 
is kept out of New Greece with difficulty. 
Some day the hem of the old mountain’s 
garment may again sweep over New 
Greece as it has over Hammerton House, 
or it may be that New Greece will spread 
its blight into the forest until that moun- 
tain is as naked and unlovely as many 
of its brethren—the shorn hills, like Sam- 
son, without strength. 

Hammerton House is the scar of an 
ancient sin. There once lived in it .a 
strange company of three: an English- 


ma2n, a Hindoo Princess, and a servant, 


known to New Greece as “Ali Baba.” 
One day the Englishman and Ali Baba 
went away together, taking with them 
a swarthy child, but leaving the Princess 
behind. It was told that there was a 
statue of an armless woman—some 
heathen goddess—at the place where a 
Christian headstone should have been. 

After that the smoke rose no more 
from the red chimneys of Hammerton 
House, and the swallows built there in- 
stead; the roses grew wild, clambering 
with their forbidding thorns all around 
the gates, so weaving them together and 
upholding the rusting iron that the place 
was better guarded than ever, par- 
ticularly as it was well known in the 
village that the Princess still walked and 
cried in the deserted garden. You could 
hear her on any midnight, in June, among 
the unruly roses—in the snows of Ad- 
irondack winters, or among the fallen 
leaves of autumn. 

But daytimes, the brave little boys of 
New Greece tested their strength of mind 
by throwing stones at the glass of the 
dormer windows, which were just visible 


from a rise of ground across the road, 
or from the branches of a pine tree, and 
at last there were only splinters, like 
jagged shining teeth, left in the wirdows. 

The wilderness had possessed Ham 
merton House for twenty years when 
little Phil Blanchard climbed the matted 
green walls. He had been reading about 
a Princess who slept for a century pro- 
tected by a charmed hedge through which 
only the right man could pass. He did 
not find the Princess, although within a 
great tangle of thorns was a beautiful 
woman of marble, who had no arms.* 

Phil was eight years old, and felt that 
he needed just such a house as this. One 
could easily be a pirate or a robber at 
will in this secluded place. It was also 
particularly suitable to scenes from Pil- 
grim’s Progress; a most excellent castle 
for Giant Despair, a Giant Despair who 
could change in the twinkling of an eye 
to Great Heart and cut off his own head, 
or to Apollyon, and be conquered by him- 
self in the character of Christian. 

After due deliberation he named the 
place “Doubting Castle,” and took up his 
abode there formally. At first he was a 
little shy of the gloomy structure with 
its many mouths full of glass teeth, but 
once accustomed to it, there was nothing 
terrible about rotting furniture, rugs 
which had become dust, bits of moss and 
fern where pools of water had disin- 
tegrated floors and window-casings, and 
over a marble mantel-piece a hardly de- 
cipherable portrait of a proud-looking 
man in a red coat. At a corner of the 
frame a bat hung up-side-down, and 
grinned over its shoulder with angry 
white teeth. 

By degrees, as Phil took possession of 
his kingdom, he became acquainted 
further with his subjects. There was 
the garter snake who lived in the fire- 
place under the portrait of the Fnglish 
man; in the kitchen cupboard, the door 
of which had fallen away, was a famil\ 
of owls, each one exactly like all the rest, 
sitting in a row on the shelf and turning 
their heads this way and that in unison 
when he looked at them. 

Upstairs was a pirate ship—an old- 

















fashioned four-posted bed, not so fallen 
to dust and decay but that one might 
poke it into shape and go to sleep on it 
when tired of other things. The win- 
dows of this room had not been broken, 
for the shutters had been left closed upon 
them and a grapevine had fastened them 
in place. It was dark, mysterious and 
close, with an odour of sandalwood. 
Phil had heard about the Englishman, 
the Princess and Ali Baba, and how their 
ghosts came back and walked in the 
jungle garden; but he took care never to 
do anything that would displease them, 
and came to feel that they liked to have 
him there, sometimes joining in his 
games, silently. He found that instead 
of being terrible, as grown people had 
said, they were lonely creatures, needing 
comfort and companionship; and he 
knew how they looked, though they were 
evident to him only by sighing and rust- 
ling—shadows that glided away when 
he turned his head; but if he could have 
seen, the Princess no doubt would have 
been like pictures of Scheherezade, or 
Lalla Rookh, who wore veils up to their 
large eyes. Ali Baba must be dark and 
fierce, with a turban, a curved sword at 
his side. As for the Englishman, whose 
picture was still above the mantel-piece, 
Phil liked him the least of the three. 


If the moon is full and bright on a 
warm June evening there is really not 
much sense in going to bed at eight 
o'clock and staying there. Especially as 
that is the time, according to tradition, 
when the Englishman, the Princess and 
Ali Baba become visible. One might 
see, if one ventured at such a time, 
whether the Princess really looked like 
Scheherezade and Lalla Rookh, how it 
was that Ali Baba constructed his curious 
turban, and if the Englishman might not 
be in reality a better fellow than the por- 
trait indicated. 

Phil rose and stood by his window, 
small and ghost-like in his clinging night- 
gown. The full moon stood just above 
Mount Powasket, which rose like a cloud- 
bank behind his Doubting Castle. Bats 
and lady birds were busy on swift errands 
through the blue air, and a night hawk 
high up repeated some magic word in- 
cessantly. An apple tree stretched sym- 
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pathetic arms quite to Phil's window and 
whispered, “Jump! I'll catch you!” He 
hung to the window-sill with his strong 
little fingers, feeling for the friendly bark 
with his bare toes, and before he fairly 
knew it, was in the cold dewy grass, wel- 
comed shrilly by crickets. He ran down 
the garden path and entered his runway 
through the brush, constructed by many 
days’ patient toil, and leading directly to 
the great brick wall, where a wild grape- 
vine was always in waiting to give one 
a hand over. 

The moonlight lay in great squares 
over the dining room floor, on the dusty 
table and the two chairs ; there were only 
two, for the Englishman and his Princess 
had never received guests. 

The Princess was sitting in her chair, 


the moonlight shining through her. She ° 


seemed sad and paid no attention to Phil. 
The Englishman, dim and haughty like 
his portrait, stood with his back to the 
empty fireplace, where the little garter 
snake lived. Phil crept around behind 
him and sat down in the fireplace, which 
was wide and deep, with stars showing at 
the top of the chimney. 

But the ghosts seemed out of humour 
that evening, and played their own 
games, disputing among _ themselves 
about things that Phil did not under- 
stand. 

“You did well, my lord,” said the 
Princess, “to place that armless goddess 
at the head of my grave. Behold the 
symbol! She is the goddess of love, and 
she cannot in any way assist her wor- 
shippers, being armless. She could not 
keep me from growing old and frost- 
blackened in this wintry place—with the 
naked rose bushes and the snow. Your 
love, which was to be deathless—” 

“Tt doesn’t mend matters to reproach 
me,” said the Englishman, wearily. “I 
loved while I could. Death is the order of 
the world, and the passing of a woman’s 
beauty is merely one form of death. Why 
couldn’t you take it as a soldier takes a 
gunshot wound—as a matter of course? 
We lived while we lived—and you were 
very beautiful—for a year or two.” 

“Love is not worth while,” wailed the 
Princess. “I learned that—and yet love 
is the core of the world. There are no 
gods!” 
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Ali Baba had been standing at one side, 
stiff and silent, a model. servant. But 
when the Princess declared there were 
no gods he pointed toward the window 
and the patch of starry sky that showed 
through it, meaning, perhaps, that stars 
are in some sense deities, or indicate, at 
least, much room outside the world and 
chance for many things to happen. 

But the Princess said: “They are too 
far away. They have nothing-to do with 
us, who are small and many like a 
swarming ant-hill. And the world is all 
a mistake, for love is not worth while.” 

“Well, well, my dear,” said the 
Englishman, “neither are any of the 
other things worth while that men make 
such a fuss about—power, honour, glory, 
and all that. Why should love be an ex- 
ception? Ali Baba, what is your philos- 
ophy ?” 


“My hands were busy and my soul 


found no time for thought. Yet, I do not 
know that I found any pleasure in my ser- 
vice that repaid me for the pain of my 
own life and of the lives I watched.” 

“Observe!” said the Englishman, mak- 
ing a gesture as if towards something 
listening outside in the forest, “we 
have weighed the world in the balance, 
we three, and we find it wanting.” 

A sound struck through the ghosts 
like a breeze through smoke, disintegrat- 
ing them, and a moving light accom- 
panied footsteps and voices about the 
house. There was a thumping reverbera- 
tion as of boxes being brought in; a horse 
stamped somewhere in the bushes. 

When it was still again a woman came 
into the dining room, carrying a candle 
which lit her face redly from below, as 
you will see in Doré’s pictures of Hell. 
She looked for a long time at the portrait 
above the mantel-piece, unaware of little 
Phil peering’ out of the cavernous fire- 
place in front of her. 

Phil thought her very beautiful and 
unhappy. It came to him with a pang of 
regret that she probably had a better 
claim to Doubting Castle than he could 
show, and that she might want it all to 
herself. Yet the house had been his for 
so long that he felt himself in a manner 
to be her host. There were holes in the 
floors that she should be warned against, 
and it would be well to establish the 
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reputation of the owls, the bats, and the 
garter snake, who were really excellent 
people but easily misunderstood. 

She turned away from the picture at 
last, and went up the stairs that led to 
the room where was the great four- 
posted bed that Phil went voyaging in. 
He remembered with dismay that he had 
left the tattered coverlid displayed as a 
sail, and that his collection of broken 
china was set out upon the dresser in a 
way that might not please the rightful 
occupant of the room. 

He came out of the fireplace and stood 
for a while musing with downcast head, 
working his bare toes in the matted dust 
of the rug. The light from the candle 
above lay in a yellow bar upon the hall 
floor, contrasting oddly with the white 
squares of moonlight. He could hear her 
moving about, the rustle of her skirts as 
she paced back and forth, and the soft 
sound of her voice, a low moaning under 
the breath. 

Suddenly she stopped, with an ex- 
clamation of fright. Phil had crept half 
way upstairs, and could see her through 
the open door, examining with the candle 
the print of his own bare feet in the dust. 
He thought of his picture book that 
showed Crusoe bending over Friday’s 
track in the sand, and laughed aloud. 
She sprang erect with her hand against 
her heart. 

“I’m sorry I scared you,” said Phil, 
his slim, white figure appearing in the 
doorway. “I only came up to tell you 
I’d been here, and about the owls and 
things. I didn’t know you were coming.” 

She still held her hand over her heart, 
but the colour came back to her cheeks 
a little. She said quaveringly, “I ex- 
pected to find ghosts here, but not 
children.” 

“There are ghosts,” he replied; “but 
they’re all the same as fairies and don’t 
hurt anybody. I’m not afraid. I guess 
most boys wouldn’t dast to come here 
at night, but J don’t mind. My father 
was a soldier.” ; 

“So was mine, but it doesn’t make one 
brave enough to bear—some things.” 

She looked at him doubtfully, as 
though, in his angelic attire, he might 
really have some wisdom from a higher 

















world to share with her—so harassed and 
miserable. 

“The world,” she said, “is a terrible 
place. You suffer there for the follies 
of people dead and gone. You are 
fawned upon for your money, and hunted 
for your face. I am tired of people. I’m 
going to live here all alone. I thought 
living here away from everybody would 
not be so bad as—being in the world.” 

Phil thought this a good idea. He ex- 
plained to her how it was not such a bad 
place—gave the bats, owls, and garter 
snakes a good character. He also re- 
lated with much picturesque detail the 
story of Giant Despair and Doubting 
Castle, and pointed out the advantages 
of the house for playing this game. 

She listened with wide, sad eyes which 
held somewhere in their depths the prom- 
ise that they might smile when she was 
less tired and wretched. 

“And so you,” she said, thoughtfully, 
“are Giant Despair!” 

Giant Dispair hid a yawn behind a 
grimy hand and showed an inclination, 
which she encouraged, to climb into her 
lap, where he promptly fell asleep. 

Looking down upon him in wonder, 
she presently felt drowsy herself,and.car- 
ried him to the wrecked four-masted 
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pirate vessel, took down the sail, and 
covered him over. 

She pondered sleepily for a few mo- 
ments, then lay down with her cheek 
against that of Giant Despair, and so 
they slept, quietly and comfortably. 

The Princess wept in the moonlight: 
“My punishment is too heavy. She 
suffers; she is so young and knows al- 
ready that nothing is worth while!” 

“Don’t reproach me,” sighed the Eng- 
lishman. “Everybody has to find it out 
sooner or later.” 

But Ali Baba said, diffidently: “If 
there is something better than love and 
power—when Buddha sat solitary under 
the Bo-Tree, after a while, Peace came.” 

So it happened that as the daughter 
of the Princess and the Englishman 
slept with her cheek against the small 
warm one of Giant Despair, a new con- 
sideration was creeping into the argu- 
ment of the ghosts in Doubting Castle. 
If Ali Baba was right, they might, in 
time, decide that ghosts, ruins, and old 
sins need not be so very tragic—that 
even Giant Despair may be at core a 
child in masquerade, and Doubting 
Castle, if one looked at it reasonably, as 
cheerful a place as any other. 


Georgia Wood Pangborn. 
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REMBRANDT AND HIS ETCHINGS 


BHREE hundred = years 
gago, on July 15, there 
was born in Leyden in 
gthe comfortable home of 
fa miller, Rembrandt Van 
= the greatest etcher 
— Ss as well as one of the 
Bein "painters the world has ever 
known. If it were possible to forget the 
great masterpieces cf Rembrandt’s brush 
and to fancy that his drawings had never 
existed, Amsterdam would still be en 
féte for him this summer by reason of his 
fame as an etcher. Philip Gilbert Ham- 
erton once predicted .that Rembrandt 
would be very much at home in the twen- 
tieth century because etching must by 
that time be recognised as the very won- 
derful art that it is. This prophecy bids 
fair to be fulfilled; etching is every day 
coming more and more into its own and 
Rembrandt is now widely acclaimed by 
etchers the king of their noble craft. 
Fitly, therefore, has it been decided to 
focus the interest. of this ter-centenary 
upon the etchings of Rembrandt. 


Tested by the quantity as well as the 
quality of his etched work Rembrandt 


compels wondering attention. The most 
conservative critics credit him with well 
over three hundred plates. And of these 
there are very few which are not dis- 
tinctly a credit even to the painter of that 
great trio—The Anatomy Lesson,” “The 
Night Watch” (so called) and “The Syn- 
dics.” That this should be true is not so 
strange as at first appears. For etching 
is essentially an artist’s art; moreover it 
is an art particularly adapted to the crea- 
tive impulse of a man like Rembrandt— 
a son of the people to whom nothing 
human was without interest and for 
whom no act in life lacked spiritual sig- 
nificance. 

From youth to age, too, Rembrandt 
expressed himself in etching. Hamer- 
ton has observed, in ironical comment 
upon nineteenth century eagerness to 
stamp each accredited Rembrandt etching 
with a neatly fitted date, that those for 
whom chronology in art is an overmas- 
tering passion may safely assume that 
any etching by Rembrandt was produced 


between the year when the artist came 
into the world and 1669, when he went 
out of it. ‘No other plan is absolutely 
safe.” The truth is that Rembrandt 
probably took up the etching needle when 
a mere lad and did not permanently lay 
it down until death. The art of etching 
was an intimate part of him. Through 
it, ina very real sense, he lived and moved 
and had his artistic being. 

For this reason it is possible as well as 
profitable to trace many of the ups and 
downs of Rembfandt’s somewhat 
troubled career through his etched work. 
One of his first prints, ‘Head of a Woman 
Lightly Etched”—the earliest known 
of the many portraits of his mother which 
Rembrandt did—is dated 1628. At 
twenty-two, then—for the excellencies of 
this plate were not often surpassed—we 
find Rembrandt already a master-etcher. 
We may be sure, however, that the plain 
but kindly face here presented to us has 
often been contracted with anxiety over 
the career of the clever youth. When 
Rembrandt had refused to be a diligent 
pupil at the Leyden Academy and to learn 
Latin by which he should grow into an 
ornament of his native town, this mother 
no doubt persuaded the lad’s father to 
give him a chance in the direction of his 
bent. Very likely it was she who sug- 
gested as a teacher neighbour Van Swan- 
enburch, who, to atone for his limited ar- 
tistic gifts, possessed the recommenda- 
tion of belonging to an old and highly 
respected Leyden family. 

Rembrandt speedily outgrew, however, 
the powers of this home-made teacher, 
and in his_ sixteenth year we 
find him studying at Amsterdam 
under the tuition of Lastman. By 
1624 he is back at Leyden “de- 
termined,” says Orlers, the best au- 
thority for his early years, “to study and 
practise painting alone in his own 
fashion.” During the succeeding six 
years he doubtless worked long and earn- 
estly with his etching needle, as well as 
with his paintbrush. In 1630, having al- 
ready attained a considerable reputation, 
he removed permanently to Amsterdam 
and soon established himself, near his 
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REMBRANDT’S HOUSE 
Recently acquired by the city of Amstcrdam for a permanent Rembrandt 
. Museum.—From an etching by Flameng 
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former master Lastman, in the house 
(herewith pictured) which the commit- 
tee charged with the present Rembrandt 
celebration has just been enabled to pur- 
chase through public subscription. Upon 
this house in the Jodenbreestraat (or 
great street of the Jews) no admirer of 
Rembrandt can look unmoved. For it 
was here that he lived for thirty full 
years—seven of them those gloriously il- 
lumined years during which Saskia was 
his constant comrade and unfailing in- 
spiration. 

What Laura was to Petrarch and 
Beatrice to Dante his wife Saskia was to 
Rembrandt. Not only was she an in- 


timate part of his life, but she also per- 
vaded his work. Nothing so delighted 
Rembrandt as painting her dear features ; 
for no less than twelve portraits in oils 
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and for seven etchings she was unmis- 
takably the model and there are dozens 
of things of one sort or another for which 
she probably posed as well. The earliest 
portrait is that in the gallery at Cassel 
where she is presented to us as a smiling, 
bright-eyed girl with full round features 
and long waving tresses adorned with a 
gay hat and feather, rich pearls and em- 
broidered gown. Again, in the well- 
known picture in the Dresden gallery we 
see her full of the joy of living, perched 
upon the knee of her proud and happy 
husband. The “Sick Woman” shows her 
in her last illness. Not even when death 
was at hand could Rembrandt cease to 
trace with his pencil her well-loved linea- 
ments. 

Saskia was peculiarly able to enter into 
the pursuits and interests of her husband. 














SASKIA AND TWO OTHER HEADS—SECOND STATE 




















An orphan whose only brother was an 
artist and whose favourite sister had mar- 
ried an artist, she was also much in the 
family of her cousin, a dealer in rare 
prints, who acted as Rembrandt’s pub- 
lisher. Through him she met the etcher, 
already become a collector and a great 
personage. The two were married June 
22, 1634, and for their honeymoon trav- 
elled to Leeuwarden, the home of the 
bride’s family, sixty miles away. This 
was the longest journey Rembrandt ever 
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took. He passed the balance of his very 
full life in the house which is now to be 
his memorial. But he did not die there. 
When bankruptcy came upon him—in 
the course of the disintegrating years 
which succeeded Saskia’s premature 
death in 1641—-he withdrew to a house in 
the Rozengracht. Here, too, the Rem- 
brandt committee will now repair, by its 
tardy homage, an omission often de- 
plored; a plaque will henceforth mark 
the place of the great man’s death as well 
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. PORTRAIT OF REMBRANDT LEANING ON A STONE SILL 


Considered by many Rembrandt’s greatest piece of pure etching. 


It frequently brings $1,000 
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THREE BEGGARS AT THE DOOR OF A HOUSE—SECOND STATE 
One of the most popular etchings extant 














PORTRAIT OF JAN SIX—THIRD STATE 


A single impression of this plate has brought over $3,000. The plate is still 
in the possession of the Six family, who made the last impressions 
. in 1734. Competent critics pronounce this the most fin- 
ished and perfect of Rembrandt’s etchings. It is 
supposed to be all in dry point 
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as the tomb in the Westerkerk where in 
October, 1669, his mortal remains were 
laid away. 

Rembrandt's first great corporation pic- 
ture, “The Anatomy Lesson,” we owe to 
the year of his acquaintance with Saskia ; 
the year of her death is marked by the 
production of the work perversely known 
as “The Night Watch,” a canvas so famil- 
iar, however, to all picture-lovers—with 
its spirited portrayal of Captain Cook’s 
military. company hurrying from the 
guard-house to attend afternoon drill— 
that explanation of its misnomer is super- 
fluous. To Saskia’s influence are attrib- 
utable also nearly one-third of the etch- 
ings. Yet no stronger evidence could be 
adduced that Rembrandt was really a 
great man than the fact that, when he had 
grown old and suffered much, had been 
through the trials of bankruptcy and was 
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living a life in poignant contrast to the 
high light of his most seemingly success- 
ful years, he produced “The Syndics.”’ 
These plain men, meeting to settle the ac- 
counts of their city, are wholly without 
the sensational appeal of “The Anatomy 
Lesson,” or the spectacular quality which 
distinguishes the “Civic Sortie.” But we 
feel, as we look at them, that, to Rem- 
brandt, they represented the foundation 
of the Republic, and that in painting them 
he, all unconsciously, expressed his new 
respect for simple reliability, his convic- 


‘tion that, to the seeing eye, these law- 


abiding burghers, from whom he himself 
had sprung, are not a whit less pic- 
turesque than the most dashing “Youth 
on Horseback” he had ever painted or the 
most gaily irresponsible “Saskia” he had 
ever etched. 

Mary Caroline Crawford. 

















OLD WOMAN LIGHTLY ETCHED (Rembrandt’s Mother) 


Though this etching bears the earliest Rembrandt date, authorities pro- 


nounce it artistically and technically complete 























AMERICAN POLITICAL WORKERS 
ABROAD. 


Il. THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICF 


BY GEORGE BARR BAKER 


ama | seems only yesterday 
athat the United States 
arepresentative in Europe 
awas one of the few men 
tld “N aed W110 in Rome carefully 
ha MAY LS must refrain from doing 
foetas the Romans did. On 
the contrary, he was expected conspicu- 
ously to shine forth as one apart from 
the suave and conventional diplomats of 
effete Europe; to wear an air of aggres- 
sion, even of contempt for his surround- 
ings, after the manner of “Cy. Perkins,” 
of Pumpkinville, who attended his neph- 
ew’s dinner party in New York, clad as 
to the body ina “sack” suit, but as to 
mental attitude, in an atmosphere 
of indignation at the reversion of 
his relative into habits of aristo- 
cratic delicacy and extravagance. Much 
of this might be ascribed to extreme sen- 
sitiveness, to a general desire, more or 
less sub-conscious, to conceal under an 
air of brusque independence the feeling 
that, despite our sudden wealth, power 
and great expectations, we were not 
yet, as a nation, quite “in society,” what- 
ever that may be. 

Ours was the first nation ever born 
fully civilised. The republic came into 
being physically healthy, largely because 
its component parts embraced only that 
which had been fittest to survive; ag- 
gressive, because only the most aggres- 
sive could have attempted what was 
achieved; of a fearfully intense mentali- 
ty, because only through the aid of such 
a quality could the early dreams of em- 
pire so quickly have been moulded into 
something like a successfully working 
model. But beyond all this, the nation 
seems to have made its entry into life 
with a lusty wail of protest. Aristocrats 
from Europe came protesting against 
conditions which made them less power- 
ful than their friends, rivals and rela- 









tions ; came determined to found new for- 
tunes and large estates which should 
make them as great as those they had left 
behind. Dissenters from the Anglican 
and Roman churches came protesting 
their right to worship in their own sweet 
way, and to force others to agree with 
them. Irishmen, weary of paying rent, 
came protesting that they must acquire 
land and tenants of their own. Mission- 
aries came to teach the poor Indian that 
he must go their way in peace or go to 
the devil. Germans and Frenchmen 
came protesting against all manner of 
things in the constituted order of their 
own countries; while the Dutch, who 
came mostly to make a new Holland un- 
der old conditions, protested so little that 
they often have been lost to view in the 
stump-speaking school of general infor- 
mation. At best they seem to have re- 
mained what they had been in free and 
hospitable Holland—merely respectable, 
industrious, contented, stubborn, pros- 
perous. Who ever heard of a Dutchman 
protesting that his business or social re- 
presentative abroad was inclined to make 
too good an impression upon the people 
whom he was sent to impress? On the 
other hand, who that has lived in the West 
and Middle West, has failed to hear rep- 
resentatives of the other dominant ele- 
ments of our make-up rail at the sub- 
servient attitude of this, that, and the 
other minister to various countries, par- 
ticularly those accredited to the Court of 
St. James? 

All of which, perhaps, brings us to the 
fact that, despite the protests of our pro- 
genitors, their points of view were as 
wide apart as the poles. The different 
communities had little in common except 
their spirit of protest, and it was only by 
the exercise of the wisest diplomacy that 
they were held together long enough to 
get them to agree to a constitution un- 
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der which they and their descendants 
might live in mutual harmony, and for 
whose integrity they might freely give 
their lives. Nor was it anything like 
shirtsleeve diplomacy which Gouverneur 
Morris, for instance, displayed, when at 
the psychological moment he stepped for- 
ward with his draft of the Constitution, 
calming the ruffled and bewildered spirits 
of the assembled colonial representatives, 
and with a smoothness and tact not suffi- 
ciently well-known to the school board of 
orators of a later date, brought assent out 
of dissent, and secured the adoption of 
that immortal document. If this was 
not the first diplomatic act under the 
Constitution it was, to a certainty, the 
first diplomatic triumph immediately rati- 
fied by the Constitution. 

Gouverneur Morris, moreover, was a 
man inclined to polite ways and accus- 
tomed to dress in the best fashion of the 
period. He lived in a good house, the 
site of which is still known as Morrisania, 
and there is little doubt that had he been 
alive and a foreign minister or ambassa- 
dor during the middle or toward the 
close of the nineteenth century, a certain 
type of newspaper and a large number of 
vociferous patriots would have found oc- 
casion bitterly to protest against those 
very qualities which placed the nation un- 
der peculiar obligation to him at a critical 
point in history. His natural impulse, as 
well as his training, must certainly have 
impelled him to conduct himself at a 
foreign court in a manner indicating that 
he was to the manner born, and to a cer- 
tain extent in sympathy with those about 
him. 


AN AMERICAN GRIEVANCE 


But during this middle period of our 
history as a nation there had grown up a 
distinct difference of opinion between the 
popular American idea and the general 
European conception of ministerial or 
ambassadorial functions. Indeed, the am- 
bassador, as a superior title, had been ta- 
booed. In the United States the opinion 
most loudly prevailing was that the min- 
ister from this country was the direct rep- 
resentative of the people at the various 
courts and that it was his business to 
please the aforesaid people, individually 
and collectively, on pain of unbridled and 
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unstinted condemnation by all concerned. 
A goodly proportion of the public press 
stood ready at all times to make “copy” 
out of the complaints of any and every 
citizen and citizeness who had a grievance 
against his or her representative in any 
foreign country. 

If Mrs. Jones, of Paterson, New Jer- 
sey, whose husband had been left at home 
to keep the wolf from dogging too close- 
ly at Mrs. Jones’s heels, happened to 
reach London in the height of the season, 
she was apt to take a penny bus or a shil- 
ling cab down Victoria street to the 
American Embassy. Arriving at that 
dingy headquarters of the great Ameri- 
can republic, she entered, modestly, of 
course, and informed the first person she 
met that she was Mrs. James Hodgson 
Jones, of Paterson, New Jersey; told 
him just exactly what Paterson and Mrs. 
Jones thought of the existing administra- 
tion, and—by that time, the person first 
addressed generally managed to make 
her understand’ that he was not the son 
of the ambassador. Indeed, deeply as he 
regretted it, he was merely a clerk. She 
did not, as a rule, notice that he pro- 
nounced the word “clark,” because she 
was busy collecting breath for a second 
onslaught, which ran something like this : 

“Ah, to be sure. But then you are a 
citizen of our glorious land of the free, 
where no man ever bowed the knee save 
in homage to his countrywomen, who 
are acknowledged by all the world to be— 

“What? Not American! Well, of 
all the impudence— Is this the Ameri- 
can Embassy ? 

“Oh, it is! And the young gentleman 
over there is the third secretary? Why 
didn’t you say so? Glad to meet you, 
sir. So you are the third secretary. The 
minister not at home? Well, I’m sorry. 
You see, I hated to go through London 
without calling on our own representa- 
tive. I’ve brought a flag with me all the 
way from home. You should have seen 
me wave it from the omnibus when that 
conductor refused to take my American 
money for fare. I told him how ’shamed 
he ought to be, living at the beck and 
call of a king and a lot of lords. I don’t 
see how you stand their ways over here, 
but I suppose you go mostly with Ameri- 
cans, and the others may be a good study. 




















I’m very fond of studies myself, and, 
and—” 

During all this interesting conversa- 
tion, the third secretary had been mak- 
ing a mental estimate of the lady, put- 
ting in an occasional “yes, indeed,” or 
other politely meaningless response, but 
really coming to a decision as to the exact 
degree of attention due her. Apparent- 
ly, she was without one of those formid- 
able-looking documents, signed by the 
Secretary of State, requesting that she 
receive every possibie purely social cour- 
tesy from United States officers abroad. 
The possession of such a paper would 
have indicated that in some way, possi- 
bly remote, she had a connection with a 
congressman or senator, who had been 
asked to provide credentials. In this 
event, she might have received an invita- 
tion to sit in the gallery of a big hotel 
banquet-hall and listen to the speeches 
at a Fourth of July celebration, or 
something equally delicate and instruc- 
tive. She might even have secured a 
pass to the ladies’ gallery at the House of 
Commons. But as her only means of 
identification were her Jersey intonation 
and a card containing her husband’s full 
name, and as the room was even now 
rapidly filling with other Mrs. Jones’s, 
some with evidences of political or social 
influence which could not be ignored, 
the third secretary, with perfect manner, 
expressed his joy at the possibility of 
Mr. Jones changing his politics and sup- 
porting the President, if he “runs again,” 
and while pressing upon her some tickets 
to an agricultural show or a parade in 
Hyde Park, gently, but firmly, got her 
headed toward the door. _ There the long 
suffering Englishman tactfully assisted 
in her eviction as far as the vestibule, at 
which point the well-trained “commis- 
sionaire,” of any possible nationality ex- 
cepting American or English, helped her 
into a cab or bus, with instructions as to 
her destination. Some time later Mrs. 
Jones recovered from her bewilderment 
with something of a shock. She did not 
like the agricultural show, or the parade 
in Hyde Park, because it transpired that, 
although she was near many of the hated 
aristocrats, she was not placed with them, 
which was absurd. She felt herself en- 
titled to such a place, and knew it was 
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only a scheme of those horrid embassy 
folks to keep her from asserting herself 
among her equals. It was pretty hard 
for a perfectly democratic person of her 
social position to be obliged to stand 
among the common people, and she let 
Mr. Jones, of Paterson, know it by the 
first post. She harped upon the subject, 
enlarging upon the enormities of a snob- 
bish minister and his minions, who had 
grown so devoted to English life that 
they had no time for nice, cordial, patri- 
otic ladies from home. An accumula- 
tion of Mesdames Jones caused a series 
of bitter letters to local newspapers. Met- 
ropolitan papers, having the additional 
grievance that the minister had grown 
somewhat complimentary to his hosts at 
public dinners, carried the various em- 
bassy outrages into large headlines, and 
at least one man ceased to be popular in 
the national and local politics of his own 
country. 

Yet the chances are that had the poor 
man een able to discharge his daily rou- 
tine, attend necessary social functions, 
look after the interests of all who came 
with political influence, which included 
getting a considerable number of women 
presented at court, and at the same time 
have found time personally to meet and 
entertain all of his fellow countrymen 
and women, he would have done so with 
pleasure. But the volume of travel from 
America, increasing enormously with 
every year, without in the least increasing 
the income, the staff, or the space allot- 
ted the embassies, had far outstripped 
the capacity of the minister to be a per- 
sonal representative of each of his mas- 
ters. 

In this rush of travellers, the women 
predominated, as did their demands, and 
this it was which caused the late king of 
Italy, on one occasion, to exclaim, when 
the names of a lot of American women 
had been offered for presentation at his 
court, “Great Heavens! have these 
women no husbands? How can it be 
that respectable women make these im- 
portant arrangements without their natu- 
ral escort ?” 


THE ENVOY’S REAL STATUS 


Thus the real status, the raison d’étre, 
of the envoy frequently was quite lost to 
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The fact is, an ambassador or 
minister plenipotentiary is the direct me- 


sight. 


dium of communication between the 
heads of two governments. He is an of- 
ficer sent by one sovereign power to treat 
with another on affairs of state. His 
credentials are directly from one sover- 
eign to another, or, in the case of a re- 
public, from the chief executive of that 
republic to the King, or Emperor, of the 
country to which he is accredited. He 
represents not only the affairs, but the 
power and dignity of his master. By 
the law of nations he has many special 
privileges, chief of which is exemption 
from control of municipal laws, and this 
exemption extends to his entire suite, as 
well as his wife, his chaplain and his 
household generally. To all intents and 
purposes his house is territory of the 
country he represents. The dignity is so 
great that the most distinguished noble- 
men are proud to enter the service, and 
in Europe, at least, the career of diplo- 
macy is one for which families of im- 
portance select their young men with 
great care. 

The practice generally adopted pro- 
vides that a youth entering the service 
must be possessed of an income sufficient 
to enable him to live well and pay his 
debts, as any scandal arising from un- 
paid embassy obligations is considered 
the offense of the sovereign and the na- 
tion from which he comes. From the po- 
sition of minor secretary, the youth is ex- 
pected by slow degrees to progress 
through various stages toward a first sec- 
retaryship, and thence to the title of min- 
ister to a small court, from which he may 
go as high as his talents, tact, and per- 
sonality can carry him. The gift of 
popularity is an important factor. Not 
popularity with the crowd, but with the 
sovereign to whom he is accredited, and 
with that sovereign’s government. 

Many years of training teach the as- 
piring diplomat the value of a knowl- 
edge of form, of custom, and of tradi- 
tion, without which qualities the most 
learned and well meaning of men is cer- 
tain frequently to cause annoyance or to 
give actual offence. 

Mr. Godkin, some twenty years ago, in 
the North American Review, expressed 
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our own situation rather bitterly when he 
said : 

“The unorganised and untrained char- 
aeter of our diplomatists has not resulted 
in much mischief hitherto, because of our 
geographical isolation from the other 
great powers, and because, therefore, the 
other great powers have generally agreed 
to treat us as mere amateurs who were 
not to be held accountable for our lan- 
guage. The American minister is no- 
where abroad considered a real member 
of the diplomatic corps. His mistakes, 
therefore, do not count. His indiscre- 
tions excite amusement or sympathy. He 
is understood to be a politician, with 
home interests which are much more im- 
portant than his diplomatic interests.” 

Mr. Godkin then cited a case where 
Mr. William C. Whitney saw in the 
Mediterranean something of an interna- 
tional character which he gave to the 
public as having “made his blood boil” 
against a power friendly to the United 
States. 


THE DIPLOMACY OF FRANKLIN 


Now had the expression come from a 
recent cabinet minister and intimate of the 
chief executive of any other great power, 
Europe would have been found for some 
days in an excited state of mind. The 
statement would have been taken as re- 
presenting some definite policy or feeling 
on the part of the government involved. 

As it was, Europe laughed. Mr. 
Whitney, personally, was respected and 
liked in several capitals, but Mr. Whit- 
ney, ex-cabinet minister, etc., was not ex- 
pected to observe the amenities of inter- 
national intercourse. 

Politicians opposing the idea of a 
trained diplomatic service, generally point 
to the success of Franklin in support of 
their claims. It is true that Franklin 
went to France without knowledge or ex- 
perience of court forms, and it is equally 
true that Franklin remains a_ tradition 
recognised by all the world as the highest 
and best, as well as the most successful. 
But so is it true that Adams, also without 
diplomatic training, joined Franklin in 
Paris, and came uncomfortably close to 
upsetting much of the latter’s great work. 

Franklin went to France at a_ time 
when a blasé court and public sought 











eagerly for something new and diverting. 
He represented a new and strange na- 
tion, a democracy which was making the 
hated English uncomfortable. His ap- 
pearance corresponded with the Parisian 
ideal of an apostle of freedom and democ- 
racy, but had he lacked other qualifica- 
tions he soon must have gone the way of 
all nine days wonders. Franklin was a 
scientist, a publicist, a philosopher, a 
poet, and, probably above all things for 
the good of his country at that moment, 
a phrase-maker. He charmed the French 
with his wit, giving them something to 
repeat and something to look forward to. 
And Franklin was no prude. He had 
no noticeable puritanism. He was fond 
of the ladies, knew how to please them, 
recognised their influence, and used 
them for his own entertainment and his 
nation’s welfare. 

Franklin could breakfast easily with 
Madame at one o'clock, in her boudoir; 
could dine splendidly with mesdames and 
messieurs in the evening, and at night 
could charm the salon, at the same time 
quietly working to make the influential 
about him realise how fine a thing it 
would be for France to help the strug- 
gling people across the seas; France, 
the friend of the oppressed; France, the 
beneficent. 

Then came Adams—just as good a 
man and patriot as Franklin, but nar- 
row, insular, puritanical, without finesse, 
incapable of understanding French men- 
tal processes. Adams wanted France to 
see that to help America was to injure 
England, and therefore to help France. 
The chivalrous side was to be submerged. 

The bare intimation of such a thing 
created a chilling atmosphere, requiring 
all of the astute and charming Franklin’s 
subleties to thaw. No, .if France were to 
lelp, it must be done with every art of 
what Mr. Peter McArthur called that 
“high and mendacious courtesy,” which 
could hide any ulterior motive under a 
spangled cloak of noble philanthropy. 


FORMS AND CEREMONIALS 


The French, like their neighbours, had 
crown formal with the centuries. When 
our republic came into being, more than 
two thousand years had elapsed since 
one C. Flavius had stolen from his em- 
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ployer, Appius, a list of the forms em- 
ployed in Roman law, and published 
them for the good of his fellow citizens. 
Since that day “forms, formulas and for- 
malities” have multiplied beyond the real- 
ising powers of the most arithmetically 
organised mind. During those twenty 
centuries ‘‘a great part of the inventive 
genius of man had been directed, in every 
land, among every tribe, to the discovery 
and framing of new special shapes of 
rules, wordings, documents, reports and 
regulations, all rendered obligatory, at 
some time or other, by edict or by usage. 
More books have been written about 
forms than on any other subject that the 
world has known. Forms have been 
created for every act of life—Greek fire, 
dinner, troubadours, women’s rights, 
gladiators, salvation, chemistry, single 
combat, cricket, cockfighting and revo- 
lutions. Only the fractiousness of na- 
ture has prevented legislators from affix- 
ing strict formalities to earthquakes, 
avalanches, meteors and_ typhoons. 
Everything is controlled by form. Pass- 
ports, quarantines, rights of local juris- 
diction, naturalisation, domicile and the 
length of a court train, all the thousand 
and one complicated observances between 
people, are but international formalities, 
just as are treaties.” 

All may be broken, treaties, trains and 
quarantines, but each break carries with 
it a certain amount of disorganisation 
and discomfort, besides bringing the of- 
fender into disfavour. Most conven- 
tions are the outgrowth of a desire for 
order, for comfort in the management of 
the affairs of life. To be unconventional 
only too frequently is to conduct one’s 
self in a manner inconvenient, if not 
positively harmful, to others. 

One of the earliest Anglo-Saxon 
forms, or conventions, was an edict to the 
effect that “no noble shall give the queen 
a blow or snatch anything with violence 
from her, under penalty of incurring her 
majesty’s displeasure.” 

Imagine the situation of the royal lady 
in question if she had been forced con- 
stantly to live in a court where an envoy 
from some Welsh king might, at dinner, 
have adopted the ruse of dealing her a 
blow in the face to detract her attention 
while he snatched a tit-bit from her maj- 
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esty’s trencher! Yet when Tennyson, in 
his ignorance or perversity, stood before 
the fireplace upon the mat kept sacred te 
Queen Victoria, he is said to have dis- 
turbed her royal composure quite as se- 
riously as did the rude courtiers of her 
more robust predecessor. 

“What,” says an old writer, “what, we 
may ask, would be a court without cere- 
mony, and what the dignity of a sover- 
eign if divested of all forms, ill under- 
stood by, and consequently awful, to the 
vulgar?” 

Ceremonies, originally, were few in 
number, simply because there were few 
officers of state to stand between sov- 
ereign and subject, and to enforce an ob- 
servance of them. But royalty grew ex- 
clusive as the nobility grew rich and 
powerful. 

To the possession of the landed es- 
tates conferred by the Conqueror upon his 
Norman followers, many before unheard- 
of services connected with the king’s 
person and dwelling were attached, and 
thus, almost imperceptibly, the number 
of royal officers increased, until the sov- 
ereign came to be surrounded by an as- 
semblage of officials who showed the na- 
tion at large their own grandeur by exact- 
ing profound reverence both toward 
themselves and their royal masters. 

Thus began the modern era of puppet 
kings, sovereigns who reign, but do not 
rule. Elisabeth was a maiden lady of so 
fierce a will and so cunning a mind that 
she kept a fairly sharp check upon the 
foreign envoy, as well as upon her own 
ministers, but her successor, James, on 
his arrival from Scotland, faced a differ- 
ent problem. Ambassadors from nearly 
every court awaited him, prepared to of- 
fer congratulations on his new dignities, 
to exalt his sacred person in the eyes of 
the public, but at the same time to force 
from king, noble and commoner, the re- 
cognition due themselves as personal re- 
presentatives of their respective royal 
masters. 

At this date, ambassadors were ready 
to fight and die for the principle that 
they were entitled to the same degree of 
attention as in their own countries was 
given their king. 

The Spanish and French envoys were 
the most troublesome, each scrupulously 
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careful to prevent the other from secur- 
ing any especial favour. They main 
tained quite royal establishments, and 
drove about with splendid escorts, de- 
manding precedence over all but the king 
himself. Indeed, tle prerogatives of 
ambassadors became in many cases, 
almost greater than those of the 
sovereigns they represented. For 
a long time. they exercised the 
direct right of judgment, and conse- 
quently of life and death, over the mem- 
bers of their suites. Their houses, and 
even their carriages, were recognised 
asylums from all local justice, and often 
served as such for criminals of any na- 
tionality. They kept guards for the de- 
fence of these rights, often carrying 
their pretensions to ridiculous extremes. 

When Rosney came to London as spe- 
cial envoy to greet James, a brawl oc- 
curred between some of his suite and a 
crowd of Englishmen, in which one of 
the latter was killed. Rosney instituted 
an inquiry, discovered the murderer, sen- 
tenced him to death, and notified the 
lord mayor that he might at any time 
proceed with the execution. 

But after he had been given into the 
lord mayor’s custody, the poor man 
managed to get a hearing before the resi- 
dent French ambassador, who, on his 
plea of justification, laid the matter be- 
fore King James. The latter granted a 
pardon. 

When Rosney heard what had oc- 
curred, he lodged a protest with the 
French king, who demanded to know by 
what right the British sovereign had in- 
terfered with what was purely a private 
affair of Rosney’s. A _ serious crisis 
finally was averted by complete surren- 
der to Rosney. 

Under such conditions it may be im- 
agined that each capital came to main- 
tain as many sovereigns as there were 
ambassadors. In Venice, Madrid, Rome 
and Frankfort each ambassador marked 
out a portion of territory surrounding 
his residence, wherein he exercised the 
franchise de quartier, maintaining dis- 
cipline therein, to the exclusion of all 
local officers of justice. Prowlers were 
hanged by order of the ambassador. 

In 1680 the King of Spain, exasperated 
by many excesses of the envoys, made a 























vigourous attempt ‘to resume sway over 
his own territory, but the French am- 
bassador, de Villiers, whose lawless con- 
duct had caused most of the trouble, 
made such threats of reprisals that the 
question was dropped. 


SPECIAL PRIVELEGE 


We have had recent experiences in 
this country of secretaries to foreign em- 
bassies refusing to submit to arrest at 
the hands of constables who accused 
them of driving motor cars beyond the 
speed limit. Some of our newspapers 
were inclined to censure the gentlemen 
for what they deemed a breach of good 
manners. Some even went so far as to 
give an impression that the affair was 
the entering wedge to a class distinction, 
forgetting, or, owing to the general cour- 
tesy of European papers, not knowing 
that secretaries of American embassies 
abroad frequently have exercised privi- 
leges denied to the most powerful of 
nobles not protected by international cus- 
tom. 

About three years ago, a_ genial 
American, distinguished in the foreign 
service, was dining in London with an- 
other American, also in the diplomatic 
field. After dinner, the night being fine, 
they set out for a motor ride to Windsor. 
At 8:30 o'clock, there seemed to be suffi- 
cient daylight to complete the run of 
four or five miles into town without 
lighting the lamps. 

A few minutes later, however, when 
they were running at full speed, the sky 
became rapidly overcast, and a constable 
ordered them to halt. 

“Name and address, please,” said the 
man of the law, the custom being to send 
a summons to the offender notifying him 
when and where to appear. 

Knowing all this, and being somewhat 
annoyed with themselves for a careless- 
ness which might bring them into un- 
pleasant prominence, both gentlemen 
promptly handed the officer their cards, 
explained that darkness had come more 
suddenly thap they had expected, and, 
after lighting their lamps, proceeded on 
their way. In these latter preparations 
the constable had willingly assisted, ex- 
plaining that he had no desire to seem 
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officious, but was there to perform his 
duty. 

They were just getting under way, 
when a second halt was called. This 
time the constable, carrying theig cards 
in his hand, approached the car with 
great deference. 

“I beg your pardon,” he began, “but I 
had not looked at the addresses on your 
cards. Am I to understand that you are 
in the foreign service ?” 

“Certainly,” was the reply, “but what 
of it?” 

“Well, sirs,” said the constable diffi- 
dently, “I am afraid you are making 
sport of me. You must know that I 
have no authority over you.” 

A great light broke upon them. They 
had forgotten that they were exempt 
from the law. It was a happy thought, 
for rain was threatening. With a hearty 
good night, and with many thanks for 
the courtesy, they ordered their driver to 
make the best speed the engine could 
stand, and at the rate of something like 
forty miles an hour pounded through the 
village streets, leaving consternation in 
their path, but happy in their superiority 
to the law. Yet for a similar offence the 
Prime Minister of England recently had 
been obliged to pay a fine, while a prince 
of the blood royal, visiting England for 
the coronation, had been arrested in the 
street like any common offender, charged 
with disorderly conduct, in that he had 
set out from the palace to see London 
from the point of view of a man of the 
people, and, falling in with a gang of 
toughs, had drunk indiscreetly with 
them. 

But there have been disputes among 
legal writers as to whether this exemp- 
tion extends to all crimes, or whether it 
is limited so as not_to include murder, 
arson, etc. “Practice,” as Villefort says, 
“has always tended to exaggerate the law, 
which is not surprising when it is con- 
sidered that privileges are precisely the 
sort of rights which are always trying to 
grow bigger.” 

During Cromwell’s protectorate it was 
held that the restricted sense must ob- 
tain, and when the Portuguese ambassa- 
dor was convicted of an atrocious mur- 
der he was executed. Now, however, it 
is generally conceded that the absolute 
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inviolability of the person and household 
of an ambassador conducting the inter- 
course of nations is of greater importance 
than the punishment of a particular 


crime. For this reason there have been 
few examples of punishment of ambassa- 
dors in modern times. 

Sir Edward Coke once held that 
an Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James was answerable “for any contract 
which was good according to the law of 
nations,” but during the reign of Queen 
Anne it was decided otherwise. It hap- 
pened that the Russian ambassador of 
Peter the Great was arrested in London 
for a debt of about fifty pounds, dragged 
from his coach, and forced to appear be- 
fore a magistrate. For some reason 
never clearly explained, instead of de- 
manding to be released because of his 
rank, he gave bail and then appealed di- 
rectly to the Queen. Anne promptly 
summoned the Privy Council, before 
whom some seventeen persons concerned 
in the arrest were called and committed 
to prison. 

At their trial before the lord chief 
justice, the jury declared them guilty as 
to the facts alleged, but left it to the 
judges to decide just how far their acts 
were criminal. The judges could not 
agree, and the problem remains unsolved 
to this day ; but Peter, regarding the Am- 
bassador as being practically himself, 
deeply resented the affront, and demand- 
ed that the Sheriff of Middlesex and all 
others concerned in the arrest be put to 
death. 

Queen Anne, however, amazed the 
despotic court of the Czar by causing it 
to be explained that she was so situated 
as to be unable to punish even the mean- 
est of her subjects, except after due pro- 
cess of law, and she therefore felt certain 
that he would not insist upon the impos- 
sible. 

The matter might have been allowed 
to drag on until it was recorded among 
the forgotters incidents, but that the en- 
tire body of foreign representatives in 
London entered. into the controversy, 
making common cause with Peter, and 
threatening serious international compli- 
cations. To avert this, a bill was intro- 
duced and hurried through Parliament 
providing for the punishment in future 
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of any “who might be guilty of such out- 
rageous insolence.” 

Anne sent a special envoy to St. Peters- 
burg to assure Peter that “though her 
majesty was unable to inflict such a pun- 
ishment as was desired, because of its de- 
fect, in that particular, of the former es- 
tablished constitutions of her kingdom, 
yet, with fhe unanimous consent of Par- 
liament, she had caused a new law to be 
passed, to serve as a law for the future.” 

“This humiliating step,” says Black- 
stone, “was accepted as full satisfaction 
by the Czar, and the offenders, at his re- 
quest, were discharged from all further 
prosecution.” 


THE CASE OF THE FRENCH EMBASSY 


It was because of this law that when 
some four or five years ago the splendid 
French embassy in London was remod- 
elled, and a new addition erected, it was 
possible for red tape in Paris to delay 
payment to British workmen and con- 
tractors until they were in despair. 

It was impossible to attach the build- 
ing itself, because it ranked as French 
territory; the ambassador could not be 
proceeded against, for even had a court 
been found to grant judgment, he could 
not have been forced to pay, and it was, 
obviously, equally out of the question to 
sue the French nation in a British court. 

As the months passed, and men in a 
small way of business grew more and 
more cramped for need of money which 
they actually had put into that bit of 
France situated in the heart of London, 
they reached a point where they were wil- 
ling to adopt any expedient which in- 
genuity might devise. 

The ambassador and his suite, it 
should be understood, felt the position 
keenly, and were willing to help in any 
way within their power, but appeal after 
appeal to the various department in Paris 
failed of result, until the creditors, as a 
final resort, determined to ascertain what 
virtue there might be in publicity. They 
would ask the newspapers to air their 
grievances. 

At that moment, however, the two 
countries were in the first labour of the 
new entente cordiale ; the French and the 
British were friends, and no paper cared 
to risk responsibility for fresh misunder- 
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standings by publishing matter which 
might be construed as unfriendly. 

“But,” it was argued, “the French 
themselves would feel most annoyed if 
they knew that their creditors were being 
held up in this manner.” 

“Then why not ask the French press to 
interest itself?’ was the response. 

The idea seemed good, and the writer 
of this was asked diplomatically to ap- 
proach the London correspondent of a 
great French daily. The matter was 
broached one night over coffee and 
cigars, when the air was filed with music 
and all things seemed favourable for a 
quiet talk over intimate affairs. It has 
been said that any subject may be freely 
discussed if time, place and oppor- 
tunity synchronise, but it is to be doubted 
that the man who first gave voice to that 
sentiment ever approached a patriotic 
French journalist on a matter inimical to 
the policy of his political party. The 
coffee seemed to grow rank, the cigar 
stale, and the music to degénerate into 
jangling discord, as the gentleman of 
France gave vent to his opinion of any 
man who would not prefer the loss of a 
few paltry thousands to the«possible in- 
terruption of an international. good fel- 
lowship, while the newspaper man, who, 
merely to gain an excltisive sensation for 
his employers, would put his country in 
an unfair light, was given a reputation 
unspeakable. No, let the aggrieved par- 
ties journey to Paris, and there. personal- 
ly lay their troubles before the proper 
authorities. 
| The journey was made, but nothing 
dame of it but polite regrets that the ac- 
counts had still to be endorsed by some 
department, while the writer found him- 
self regarded with suspicion by the never- 
to-be-too-greatly admired correspondent. 

Furious at this, one of the creditors, 
more influential than the others, attempt- 
ed to have the matter brought up in Par- 


liament, but, although one or two oppd®s 


sition members agreed to make the at- 
tempt, they seem later to have come so 
far under the influence of the new friend- 
ship that the question was dropped, and 
the creditors were obliged to wait as best 
they could until, in the fullness of time, 
the proper department got a new appro- 
priation, or a new approval, or found a 
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way to utilise an old one. The last the 
writer knew of the situation the accounts 
were about two years old. 

On the same principle, an American 
ambassador, paying in rent and fixed 
household expense more than his salary, 
and being obliged, in addition, to spend 
at least double the amount in keeping up 
anything like the dignity to which the 
United States is entitled by its position 
as a world power, might, by sudden re- 
versal of fortune, become unable to pay 
his debts to foreign creditors, but unless 
the Government was willing to assume 
the responsibility, the scandal might go 
unpunished, and the creditors might 
whistle for their money. 

A troublesome case arose in 18309, 
when Mr. Wheaton, then United States 
Minister to Prussia, attempted to move 
from one house to another. His former 
landlord, claiming that’ some stains on 
the walls had not been settled for, ac- 
cording to the terms of the lease, at the 
last moment seized the carpets and cur- 
tains as security for the alleged debt. 
Mr. Wheaton, claiming privilege, ap- 
pealed to the Prussian Foreign Office, 
where it was asserted that as he had 
signed a lease like any other resident, he 
was in duty bound to submit to the regu- 
lar process of law. 

The immediate question, as to posses- 
sion of the carpets and curtains, was, of 
course, instantly arranged, but the dis- 
pute continued until 1844, and then was 
left to die unsettled, while to the world 
at large was presented the anomaly of 
the most progressive of republics fight- 
ing for feudal prerogatives against the 
attempts of a monarchy to bring its cus- 
toms into line with modern procedure. 

The whole question is vague and in- 
dividual. The “law of nations” is an 
empty phrase, and must remain so until 
a way is found to enforce it. Writers at 
best can only reproduce the arguments of 
their predecessors, with personal varia- 
tion, so that at best one can only gener- 
alise. 

Yet, although custom admits that an 
ambassador is not amenable to any tri- 
bunal of the country in which he resides, 
he cannot misconduct himself with im- 
punity. Should he persistently offend 
the laws and the customs of the country 
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in which he resides, he may be com- 
plained of to his home government, or, if 
the offence is very serious, his recall may 
be demanded, or the sovereign to whom 
he has given offence may dismiss him 
peremptorily, and further, may insist 
that he be brought to trial in his own 
country. Among inferior privileges 
generally allowed ambassadors and min- 
isters are exemption from general taxa- 
tion, and freedom from import duty, al- 
though this, on account of abuses, has 
sometimes been limited. 

The permanent ambassador of to-day 
is comparatively a modern institution, 
the original form being to send envoys 
extraordinary when occasion required, 
as when Mr. Reid was sent to the British 
coronation, and Mr. Whitridge to Spain. 


PRINCE HENRY AND THE BRITISH AMBAS- 
SADOR 


Since the Peace of Westphalia the title 
of “Excellency” has been given to all dip- 
lomatic agents of the first class, this in- 
cluding ministers plenipotentiary. Mon- 
archies at first refused this title to repub- 
lics, but Venice secured it by intrigue in 
1636, since when its use has been general. 
Second and third class ministers can not 
claim quite the honours accorded those of 
the first class, who may demand the same 
ceremonial that would be shown the 
sovereign himself were he present. This 
class included papal nuncios. The am- 
bassador can at any reasonable time de- 
mand personal audience with the sov- 
ereign, while diplomats of the second 
and third class must deal through 
officers of state. For this reason the 
Ministry to Turkey has been raised 
to the rank of ambassadorship, 
and in future Abdul Hamid will be forced 
to see the United States representative, 
whose troubles with the Porte, in the past, 
have added greatly to the gaiety of na- 
tions. This ambassadorial right leads to 
some interesting situations, as may be 
shown by an encounter between Prince 
Henry, brother of the Kaiser, and a Brit- 
ish ambassador. The two were old 
friends, but both were momentarily on 
official duty when they met at the grand 
entrance to an oriental audience chamber. 
Each wished to impress the observant 
strangers with the power of his own sov- 
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ereign, but neither felt quite certain of 
his exact status. One was the brother of 
an emperor, the other the personal rep- 
resentative of a king. The Englishman 
might claim precedence if the prince was 
unofficial, but he did not know just how 
far the prince ranked as actual repre- 
sentative of the emperor. They stood for 
a moment after shaking hands, each 
waiting for the other to move. The deli- 
cacy of the situation doubtless impressed 
them both, and one of them later stated 
that while he saw the danger of being 
slighted, he was at the same time keenly 
alive to the complications which might 
arise if he administered a slight. How- 
ever, with a smile, the prince solved the 
problem by taking the arm of the Eng- 
lishman, and together, quite in step, they 
squeezed through the doorway. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


With the increasing power and wealth 
of the United States, as well as 
with the growth of --a ~ national 
pride in the fact that not only 
are we “in society,” as a_ nation, 
but that everywhere a man or a nation is 
judged largely by appearances, has come 
a demand for the highest class of men 
for the foreign embassies, and eight am- 
bassadorships have been created. The 
salaries of $17,500 a year to those in 
Great Britain, France Germany, 
Russia, Mexico, and now to those 
in Turkey, and $12,000 to those 
at the Austro-Hungarian and __Ital- 
ian courts, have made it necessary 
that these men of the highest class also be 
men of wealth. The mere expense of 
moving back and forth is considerable, 
while the rent of a house suitable to the 
office runs into figures which make the 
available balance of salary dwindle al- 
most to the vanishing point. To-day, 
practically for the first time, the United 
States Ambassador to Great Britain is 
housed in a manner to plave him on a par, 
if not a little above, the representatives 
of the other great powers. If Mr. Reid 
does not pay :nore rent than twice the 
sum total of his salary, the owner is not 
receiving three per cent. on the value of 
his property. Indeed, it is said that the 
owner never has cared to live in the 
house because its vast size calls for an 
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expenditure in mere light, heat, service 
and general upkeep scarcely warranted 
except by one in an official position. For 
years the building has been used largely 
for the entertainment of foreign visitors 
of note, and many are the stories of the 
woes of the owner arising from the pe- 
culiar habits and customs of a certain 
eastern potentate, whose great retinue 
was unaccustomed to the amenities of 
modern household life. 

Mr. Choate had a fine house in aristo- 
cratic Carlton House Terrace, but toward 
the close of his term was forced to 
move because the owner, Lord Curzon, 
had returned to England. To the French, 
it must seem somewhat out of keeping 
with official dignity to find each succeed- 
ing United States ambassador house- 
hunting, and selecting- a headquarters 
suited, not to the dignity of his position, 
but to the size of his income. 


NAPOLEON III AND HIS NEW ENGLAND PIE 


But the French long since learned to 
smile politely at the oddities of their sis- 
ter republic. The wife of one United 
States representative, so tradition has it, 
once horrified the French court by send- 
ing her servants to occupy the imperial 
box at the theatre, when the monarch, as 
a token of respect and friendship, had 
placed it at her disposal for the occasion. 
Needless to say, the act of courtesy was 
almost a command that the embassy 
party attend the theatre, and when it was 
found that they would be unable to do 
so, the fact should have been communi- 
cated to the sovereign through the proper 
channels. The scandal, still according 
to tradition, was hushed only because of 
the lady’s rare charm and the court’s 
sense of the ridiculous. On another oc- 
casion the Emperor and Empress are re- 
ported to have expressed a desire to taste 
genuine American pie, of the New Eng- 
land variety. The minister’s wife there- 
fore arranged a dinner at her house, 
where the piece de resistance was to be a 
pie. All went well until the time ar- 
rived for the pie. It was brought on with 
some ceremony, those present display- 
ing as much interest and curiosity as eti- 
quette permitted. Imagine, then, the 
horror which filled the breast of the poor 
minister when he saw that the pie had 
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been raped of one small piece. Looking 
sadly toward his wife, who sat at the 
right of the Emperor, he was met by a 
guilty smile, and the hurried explanation 
that she had gone to the kitchen just be- 
fore dinner, to see that all was as it 
should be, when the sight of the pie had 
proved too tempting for her, and impul- 
sively she had cut and eaten of it. 

To the minds of most of her hearers, it 
is hard to say which offence had the 
worst effect, the visit of a grande dame 
to the kitchen, or the mutilation of the 
pie. Again, however, the politeness of 
the French in general, and the bourgeoise 
origin of the Emperor in particular, saved 
the face of the lady, and all ended in a 
laugh. 

Less fortunate was the fate of the man 
who drove through the streets of Ber- 
lin with his feet hanging outside the car- 
riage, while the man who wore a Knight 
Templar’s full regalia to court because 
he was so weary of appearing in evening 
dress in the daytime, is reported to have 
caused a query to the state department 
at Washington, as to just what the impos- 
ing array meant, and how much honour 
was due to it. The reply, to the effect 
that it was one of the oldest and most to 
be respected in the world, hardly cleared 
matters, and the politically appointed 
minister was instructed that for the fu- 
ture he was not to risk a collision with 
the custodian of the traditions. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
tales of an underpaid minister is in the 
diary of aman who went to Great Brit- 
ain in the early Victorian era. The 
documents will be published after the 
lapse of a few more years has eliminated 
several persons, whose susceptibilities 
might be affected by a recital of how 
such and such a royal lady was notice- 
ably indifferent to the condition of her 
finger nails, and how another such lady 
slapped her daughter’s face in public. 
The minister in question was old and 
pious. His days had been spent, for the 
most part, in simple living and high 
thinking, but he felt quite at home when 
invited to spend the night at Windsor 
Castle. 

“The Queen,” he wrote, “received me 
with a cordiality very touching to one of 
my modest station, while her graceful 
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dignity did not a little to inspire respect 
for her royal person. All at the court 
were most courteous and considerate, so 
that when I came to depart early the fol- 
lowing morning, it seemed quite natural 
and in keeping that there should be many 
servants and lackeys lining my pathway 
with smiling faces. But my secretary 
whispered to me that they expected gifts 
of money. This at first occasioned me 
sad embarrassment, but a happy thought 
coming to me, I walked slowly past 
them, saying to each in turn, “God be 
with you, my son, God be with you.’ It 
seemed to me then that perhaps an old 
man’s blessing might be of as much value 
to them as any other gifts, particularly as 
they all were well placed and comfort- 
able looking. Nevertheless, on explain- 
ing to my secretary, what he very well 
knew, that I had barely sufficient money 
for our most urgent necessities, I was 
made to feel that as I left the castle, the 
faces of those who waited had lost some- 
thing of their kindliness.” . 


THE DRESS OF AN ENVOY 
During the height of ambassadorial 


glory the matter of dress played an im- 


portant part. Gold braid, costly lace, 
silks, satins and jewels were used with 
utter disregard of cost. The envoy him- 
self wore a costume, generally of his own 
invention, which by its splendour forced 
kings into wild, extravagant competi- 
tion. Secretaries ard other ~attachés 
of legation were provided with finery 
copied from their masters’, only lessen- 
ing in glitter from grade to grade, until 
the junior members were found with less 
lace, narrower braid, plainer hats, and 
wearing swords whose jewels were less 
likely than their chief’s to require con- 
stant military protection for the bearer. 

Into a company of such brilliant plu- 
mage came Franklin, with his woollen 
stockings and thick shoes. But Frank- 
lin was picturesque, and the French liked 
his assumption of simplicity. The word 
“assumption” is used with intent, for it is 
not to be doubted that many at Versailles 
looked upon his garb as anything more 
than a clever pose to catch the popular 
fancy. 

During these early days there seems to 
have been little or no attempt at anything 
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uniform in the dress of the American 
diplomatic service, but in 1817 we find 
that in some vague way a costume had 
been devised, and was being worn, as fol- 
lows : 

“Blue coat, lined with white silk; 
straight standing cape embroidered with 
gold, single breasted; straight or round 
button holes, slightly embroidered ; but- 
tons plain, or, if they can be had, with 
the artillerist’s eagle stamped upon them, 
i.e., an eagle flying with a wreath in its 
mouth, grasping lightening in one of its 
talons. Cuffs embroidered in the man- 
ner of the cape; white cassimere breech- 
es; gold knee-buckles; white silk stock- 
ings, and gold or gilt shoe buckles. A 
three cornered chapeau bras, not so large 
as those wsed by the French, nor so small 
as those used by the English. A black 
cockade, to which, lately, an eagle has 
been attached. Sword, etc., correspond- 
ing.” 

When Andrew Jackson became presi- 
dent, however, he came to the conclusion 
that the costume was rather too gor- 
geous and he prescribed and rather 
strongly recommended the following as 
being cheaper and better “adapted to the 
simplicity of our institutions.” ™ 

“A black coat with a gold star on each 
side of the collar near its termination; 
the underclothes to be black or white at 
the option of the wearer; a_ three-cor- 
nered chapeau de bras, with a_ black 
cockade and gold eagle; and a steel- 
mounted sword with gold scabbard.” 
This falling off in splendour left the min- 
ister still respectably dressed, and not 
conspicuous. 

Things so continued, some ministers 
wearing one costume and some the other, 
until 1853, when Marcy launched a cir- 
cular recommending ministers when ap- 
pearing at court to confine themselves to 
the “simple dress of an American citi- 
zen.” This might mean anything from 
shirt sleeves and homespun pantaloons 
to evening dress, but the circular was ac- 
cepted merely as a recommendation, 
leaving ministers free to exercise their 
own discretion. 

In Europe, we are told, it “produced a 
terrible uproar.” 

Mr. Sanford wrote from Paris that im- 
mediately on receipt of the news, he had 
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determined to attend court in “citizen’s” 
dress ;”’ that he had made representations 
to the French government explaining the 
whole theory of the change, and had been 
assured that “it would not affect injuri- 
ously the relations of the two countries.” 
Mr. Seibels sent his thanks and rejoicings 
from Brussels, and Mr. Daniel found the 
court of Turin “prepared to accept the 
blow with perfect composure.” 

The King of Prussia, however, took 
the matter as a reflection upon himself 
and his court, and Mr. Vroom was 
obliged to “procure something plain and 
simple,” but still “dress.” Mr. Schroe- 
der, too, at Stockholm, was forced to con- 
sider the prejudices of the king. 

At the Hague, one of the most formal- 
esque of courts, Mr. Belmont rbly stood 
his ground and won his point. The 
court chamberlain and the masters of 
ceremonies generally, were shocked at 
the thought of a man appearing at dress 
functions in undress costume. It was to 
them, as indeed it was to the rest of 


Europe, exactly as though the captain of 
one lone company had persisted in at- 
tending a review of the troops in civilian’s 


attire. But the king liked Mr. Belmont, 
knew something of his position, and 
courteously received him in street dress. 
Having done so much, his majesty still 
had doubts as to the attitude of the 
queen mother, who was a stickler for the 
proprieties, and had been known to show 
great rudeness to those who transgressed 
the rules. Again Mr. Belmont rose to 
the occasion. Politely, but with dignity, 
he faced her and met—nothing but dig- 
nified politeness in return. Indeed, from 
a letter written by him about this time, 
we learn that: 

“T, as well as my family, have been 
treated with the utmost courtesy, on all 
occasions, by every member of the royal 
family, and at the last ball at the Casino, 
one of a series of entertainments similar 
to the Washington Assembly Ball, which 
are attended by the whole court, I was 
honoured by an invitation of the Queen 
to dance a quadrille with her, which was 
not the less gratifying for happening on 
a more public occasion than the ordinary 
court balls, and for my being the only 
member of the diplomatic corps so hon- 
oured that evening.” 
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At Paris things did not go smooth), 
after Mr. Mason’s arrival in 1854. Mr. 
Sanford, as chargé d'affaires, had been a 
fanatical champion of plain clothes, but 
Mason took kindly to court dress. This 
so disgusted Sanford, who took it as a 
slur upon himself and as a national dis- 
grace, that he resigned, on the ground 
that Mr. Mason was going to court in “a 
coat embroidered with gilt tinsel, a 
sword and a cocked hat, the invention of 
a Dutch tailor in Paris, borrowed chiefly 
from the livery of a subordinate attaché 
of legation of one of the petty powers of 
Europe.” Mr. Mason defended himself 
in a lengthy despatch in which he called 
his clothes a “simple uniform dress.” 

In London, Mr. Buchanan was placed 
in a most embarrassing position. He had 
several interviews with Sir Edward Cust, 
Master of the Ceremonies, who urged 
him to appear at court in some sort of at- 
tire which could be dignified by the name 
of “costume,”, and not to present himself 
in the clothes he wore in the street. 

“After due deliberation,” Mr. Buchan- 

n “determined neither to wear gold lace 
nor embroidery.” On any other point he’ 
was ready to vield so much as was neces- 
sary to please the queen, so long as it 
left him wearing “something in charac- 
ter with our democratic institutions.” 
While puzzling his brains over this knot- 
ty question in diplomacy, a solution was 
offered of which he says: 

“Tt was then suggested to me, from a 
quarter which I do not feel at liberty to 
mention, that I might assume the civil 
dress worn by General Washington, but 
after examining Stewart’s portrait at the 
house of a friend, I came to the conclu 
sion that it would not be proper for me 
to adopt the costume. I observed ‘fash 
ions have so changed since the days of 
Washington, that if I were to put on his 
dress and appear in it before the chief 
magistrate of my own country at one ‘of 
his receptions, I should render myself a 
subject of ridicule for life. Besides, it 
would be considered presumption in me 
to affect the stvle of dress of the Father 
of his Country.’ ” 

It was in this unsettled state of the 
question, and before he had adopted any 
style of dress, that Parliament was 














































opened. Presumably, Mr. Buchanan did 
not attend the opening. 

Sumner was a bitter and persistent agi- 
tator against any conformity on the part 
of ministers, with the customs of the 
countries to which they were accredited. 
In 1868 he secured the passing of a regu- 
lation prohibiting court dress of any kind, 
and Adams was obliged to absent him- 
self from the British court, where the 
rule was that all guests must appear 
either in military uniform or in court 
dress, “the wearing of which,” said the 
nation, at the time, “has the advantage of 
preventing guests from seeming singular, 
and froth being mistaken for waiters and 
valets.” “We hope,” continues the in- 
dignant writer, “that the effect of this 
republican protest against monarchial fol- 
lies will be as deep and lasting as Con- 
gress intended it. to be, and will hasten 
the day when the United States will 
prescribe to the whole of this continent 
the cut of its clothes.” 

The London Times said that Mr. 
Adams had been absent through “un- 
avoidable circumstances,” but it was a 
source of general amusement that like 
the proud wife of the man in the story 
book, he had stayed at home because he 
“had nothing fit to wear.” No one who 
has not seen a United States representa- 
tive drive down the Mall toward Buck- 
ingham Palace or to St. James’s on a 
state occasion, can realise how shabby a 
figure he cuts. Ordinary evening dress, 
often called “full” in provincial descrip- 
tive articles, never looks other than 
funereal beside a military or other at- 
tractive uniform, which perhaps accounts 
for the fact that most Frenehmen never 
appear in such garb except at burials. 
But in broad daylight, out of doors, be- 
side the glitter and pomp of all the em- 
bassies of all the world, the black even- 
ing coat, the black trousers, the stiff 
white shirt front of an American repre- 
sentative, render him conspicuously de 
trop in appearance, and subject him to 
many of the petty annoyances of one who 
knows he is entitled to honours, but who 
looks not so mych to the mode, even, as 
a well-paid docrkeeper, butler, or coach- 
man, but rather like the combination 
house servant of a poor but respectable 
dowager, who expects him to serve lunch, 
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and afterwards in the same clothes to take 
his place on the carriage seat beside the 
driver, to give the appearance of a well- 
kept establishment, and to walk behind 
and carry parcels when her ladyship 
shops. 


THE LANGUAGES OF DIPLOMACY 


Much has been written and said about 
French as the language of diplomacy, 
and certain it is that one of the greatest 
drawbacks of United States diplomatists 
has been their general inability fluently 
to speak any language other than their 
own, but it is a fact that in treaty mak- 
ing and in correspondence between heads 
of states, Latin has played an important 
part. This is particularly true of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
when French is imagined to have been 
almost the universal tongue. 

The treaties of Nimeguen, Rys- 
wick, Utrecht (1713) and Vienna (1725- 
1738) were all in Latin. In 1752 the 
Austrian minister at Naples spoke Latin 
officially to the king, and when Louis 
XIV. wrote in French to Leopold II. of 
Austria, the latter complained that this 
was contrary to the usages of the court, 
which specified that communications be 
in Latin; and-noting that although the 
treaty of Lunéville (1801) was written in 
French alone, its ratification by the Ger- 
man emperor was given in Latin. 

In 1800 the English foreign office be- 
gan using English to ambassadors resi- 
dent in London, and the German diet in 
1817 decided to employ German, with 
translations in French or Latin, for all 
foreign communications. This has be- 
come the general custom, largely because 
it leads to fewer chances of misunder- 
standings. 

Constitutional monarchies, with min- 
isters responsible to the public; tele- 
graph, newspapers, and the general ad- 
vance of education, all have tendéd dur- 
ing recent years to place the ambassador 
relatively in the same position as_ the 
king—i. e., his glory remains, but his 
power declines. Nations are beginning 
to understand each other; foreign offices 
(departments of state) are able to keep 
in fairly close touch, and the am- 
bassador is growing to be more 
and more of a social functionary, whose 
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duties, always vague and indefinable, in- 
crease in haziness. No one doubts the 
necessity of the ambassador, but one 
must search in vain for anything like an 
exact description of his work. 


THE SOCIAL SIDE OF THE SERVICE 


With ourselves, diplomacy not being a 
profession, and our men rarely trained 
for the work, we very fact that foreign 
governments know that all kinds of men, 
for all sorts of reasons, are sent to them, 
forces them to begin without that social 
status which is found ready made for him 
by the smallest of European envoys. 

The best suffers at the start from the 
fact that he is not a member of the call- 
ing, and that his fitness for the work may 
have had nothing to do with his appoint- 
ment, besides which he was forced for 
many years to bear the brunt of that 
good old “democratic” period when our 
representatives got drunk at this court, 
neglected their debts at another, had 
street brawls at another, and even lived in 
an attic and did their own cooking. The 
good people of one little capital still tell 
how dreadful the Americans are, since 
one of their chosen representatives sat at 
table with his wife in a public restaurant, 
and after having satisfied his appetite, 
lounged back comfortably in his chair, 
plucked a pin’ from the lady’s toilette, 
and proceeded serenely to perform an 
operation in dentistry. 

To Europeans the business of the em- 
bassies is only a minor part of the duties 
a special envoy being sent for special pur- 
poses. The main object is to keep in- 
formed of the feelings, tendencies and 
tempers of the ruling classes, so that 
when difficulties arise they know the peo- 
ple, how to influence them, etc., what to 
ask and what to yield. The 
duty, in short, of supplying their home 
governments with facts, rather than mak- 
ing bargains. 

The qualifications for such a task are 
good manners, eligibility, by temperament 
and experience, to good society in any 
country, social experience, conversational 
ability, knowledge of the language of the 
country, besides French. 

The ambassador must be civil to those 
of his own people of his own rank who 
happen to be where he is stationed. He 


must mingle freely in foreign society, with 
eyes and ears open, and report what he 
sees and hears. Mostly his work is done 
at dinners, parties, clubs, and in private 
chit-chat. 

Treaties, protocals, et cetera, rarel) 
contain anything not settled in advance, 
or shadowed forth, over the wine and 
nuts in town and country houses. Hos- 
pitality ‘is protected by freedom from 
those not of the court circle in his own 
country. 

We, on the contrary, have not 
been accustomed to expecting busi- 
ness success from _ social affairs, 
and are apt to see progress only 
in what meets the eye and ear, such 
as speech-making, article-writing, and in- 
terviews in the press, so that it is only 
lately that the United States public has 
received with anything but derision the 
idea of selecting diplomats for their so- 
cial qualifications, and within the month 
we have had the spectacle in Congress of 
members bitterly attacking, in the best 
form of twenty-five years ago, the sug- 
gestion of making for our foreign repre- 
sentatives financial provision suitable to 
the interests they represent. 

Owing to these objections, the United 
States minister, unless rich, still will be 
obliged to stop at an hotel while he goes 
house-hunting, and still, if in England, 
will drive up to St. James’s Palace in a 
hired cab, or walk if the weather is good, 
and there make his bow and present his 
credentials to a monarch who, extremel) 
democratic in his unofficial habits, still 
clings, officially, to the old customs. If 
the United States minister be not rich, he 
will have no proper home in which to re- 
turn the courtesies of the large diplo- 
matic society of Paris, Rome, Vienna, 
London and Berlin. 

He will, in fact, begin his work, even 
if suited by training or by nature to the 
task, without the tools of the profession, 
without the weapons which await his 
confreres, 


PRESENTING AMERICANS AT COURT 


The late Mr. Mason, in Paris, knew so 
little of the ordinary social amenities of 
Europe that he presented at court any 
person who claimed United States citi- 
zenship, with the result that when some 

















gossip told what many of the persons 

re, and that one of the latest had- been 

rermam barber, there was something of 
a storm. (roe. result was that after’ Mr. 
Dayton atjrivec’ and had prepared a list 
of people whan he desired to present at 
court, the Yis¢ =vac-retrmed witha ome 
quest that he append after cach name the 
“qualité” (calling or condition) of the 
owner. This he refused to do, and sev- 
eral women who had spent much time 
and money on gowns seemed doomed to 
bitter disappointment. At the last mo- 
ment, however, some kindly court offi- 
cial put his approval on the list and the 
presentation occurred. 

Mr. Seward was indignant, and freely 
voiced his opinion of people who were so 
indecent and of so little pride as to go 
begging for imperial invitations when 
their country was in the throes of civil 
war. 

This matter of presentation has caused 
so many scandals that even the British 
court has at length taken steps to restrict 
the list of Americans “to those whose 
names occur on a list authorised by the 
president.” 

Why an American woman should be 
so anxious, regardless of cost in money, 
time, fatigue, often huniiliation, to get 
herself presented to a foreign sovereign, 
is one of the unanswerable questions of 
modern society. In money, she is fortu- 
nate if she gets through on an expendi- 
ture of less than five hundred dollars 
for actual necessities of the day, to say 
nothing of the cost of a previous social 
campaign, with, possibly, the tipping of 
some needy aristocrat who presents her, 
but who hates herself and her protégé 
for what she is driven to do. 

Then there are the weeks of prepara- 
tion before the final day, after which 
comes the necessity of being cooped up 
in a carriage which may stand in line for. 
hours before finally taking its turn to 
stop at the palace door. From here the 
woman is shown into a waiting-room, 
where she may stand for an hour or two 
longer, herded among a lot of others, all 
in terror lest their trains be torn or their 
jewels lost; hot, cross, excited, often 
trembling. The terror of slipping or fall- 
ing over backward while making curtesy 
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before the king is not the least of wor- 
ries. 

Finally comes the supreme moment: 
the candidate’s train, of a length fixed by 
rule, is straightened out, and, following 
some other candidate, at a distance also 
fixed by rule, “Site struts-acegss. aii Open 
space until, before the throne, she makes 
her little bow, sinking nearly to the 
ground, rises, backs out; always facing 
the sovereign, and, if she does not fall 
over her train, is out in fairly good order. 

The king and queen have stared at 
her, bowed slightly, and without a smile, 
unless they know her. She has been 
presented, and—she is no more a member 
of smart society than she was before. 
No one but the “society” reporter has 
noticed her, unless, perhaps, she has been 
so indiscreet as to wear more diamonds 
and a bigger crown than the Queen, in 
which case the sisters and cousins and 
aunts of royalty, who stand about the 
throne, nudge each other, and later in- 
dulge in a good laugh. 

With the men, it is easier. They are 
presented to the king alone, and can 
hire a court costume for the occasion, 
drive to the palace in a hired cab, and be 
back in the street in a short time. 

An ambassador from the United 
States generally has a special first audi- 
ence, driving to the palace by arrange- 
ment with the chamberlain. There he is 
met and escorted directly to the audience 
chamber, where, surrounded by civil, 
military and naval officials, the sovereign 
awaits him. The presentation is brief 
and formal, but is given a show of cor- 
diality. The ambassador presents his 
credentials, which the suvereign hands 
unread to an official; there is a brief 
speech of welcome, with assurances of 
good will on both sides, and it is over. 

All envoys are expected to attend lev- 
ees and courts, taking precedence ac- 
cording to the length of their service at 
the particular court, so that the represen- 
tative of a South American republic, if 
he has been longer than any other at one 
court, may walk ahead of ambassadors 
of the great powers. 

The service of an ambassador, tech- 
nically speaking, ends with the death or 
removal of his sovereign or president, but 
custom permits him nominally to continue 
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until a successor is appointed or other ar- 
rangement made, 

Something of the terrors of court life 
on ceremonial! occasions may be gathered 
from the writings of Miss Burney during 
wer term as lady in wailisg--‘« Queen 
Charlotte of England 4 

“When before royalty,” she says, “you 
must not cough. If you feel a tickling 
in the throat, you must arrest it from 
making any sound; if you find yourself 
choking with the effort, you must choke, 
but not cough. So, if you feel impelled 
to sneeze, you may burst a blood-vessel, 
but you must not sneeze. If a black pin 
runs into your head, bleed, suffer, bite 
your cheek, but do nothing. If you bite 
so hard that you take out a piece, let it 
go down your throat, but do not seem to 
swallow.” 

It might well be asked why, under such 
circumstances, any sane person should 
care to be connected with a court, but the 
answer, probably, is that ceremonial lasts 
only part of the time, and the love of 
glory is great. 

“No decent Englishman,” says an old 
writer, “could possibly be impolite to 
glory,” and the aphorism doubtless ap- 
plies to all nations. Voltaire adds that 
“it presupposes grave obstacles sur- 
mounted,” which seems a better answer, 
and is more in accord with La Fontaine’s 
“Aucun chemin de fleurs ne conduit a la 
gloire.” 


IN TIME OF WAR 


The ambassador’s position in time of 
war is one of extreme delicacy. If a 
war is imminent between his own coun- 
try and the one to which he is accredited, 
much depends upon his tact, firmness and 
discretion. He must go about socially, 
and to court, with all of his usual cor- 
diality, showing no possible ill-feeling. 
If mobs attack his residence, he is ex- 
pected to remember that he is vice-royal, 
and to conduct himself with the sang- 
froid shown by monarchs, who are sup- 
posed to be accustomed to bombs and hos- 
tile demonstrations. 

If he is somewhat cold-shouldered by 
a few of his confréres, he is not to notice 
It. 

When war is declared, or begun, he is 
handed his passports by direction of the 
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sovereign, and is, in civilised countries, 
bid adieu with every possible show of 
personal sympathy and esteem, and his 
personal safety is a matter of honour to 
the country he is leaving 

The position of members of an em 
bassy whose country is abcut to war with 
a lation ci‘ely allied’ with the one in 
which they are resident, often is one of 
extreme discomfort. 

The writer happened, at the outbreak of 
the Russo-Japanese war, to call upon one 
of the Russian attachés just after King 
Edward had held a levee at St. James’s 
Palace. 

The attaché, a handsome young fel- 
low, with a degree from a British Univer- 
sity, and well acquainted with English 
life, entered smilingly, but once the door 
was closed, sank into a chair and silently 
lit a cigarette. On his splendid white 
uniform glittered a diamond-studded or- 
der, pinned there by his Emperor. 

“Well?” queried a close friend who 
also had been waiting for him. 

“Oh, they were polite. Certainly they 
were most polite, all of them—when they 
couldn’t help seeing me,” he said bitter- 
ly. “Everybody courted the little Japs, 
and nearly everybody forgot how they 
had loved me just the other day. Only 
the Japanese were very polite, which was 
small comfort, although one respects 
them for it.” 

In the early days of organised diplo- 
macy, political prisoners, in time of revo- 
lution, were supposed to find safe asylum 
at the foreign embassies, but it is doubt- 
ful if that would be permitted to-day. 

During the French Revolution the Mar- 
quis de Chausenets, governor of the 
king’s palace at the Tuileries, fled to the 
British embassy, wounded, bleeding, 
hungry, his clothes in rags, sought by a 
mob thirsting for his blood. But the en- 
voy, fearful of consequences, dared only 
to feed and dress him, and then turned 
him adrift into the night. 

London, to the American diplomat, 
possibly offers the greatest attraction, 
but the favourite posts to the general ser- 
vice are, in the order named: Paris, Lon- 
don, Vienna, Berlin, Washington, St. 
Petersburg, Madrid. 

Secretaries of legation from the Uni- 
ted States are appointed from the State 























Department, but form part of the official 
family of the envoy, and are of late years 
much petted in foreign society, where the 
fact that they really are not henpecked 
husbands, or mere inferior males, comes 
as a delightful surprise to that large pro- 
portion of Europeans, who, from obser- 
vation, had supposed that all American 
men were small, sallow, furrow-faced 
persons, whose knack of making money 
made them serviceable to the assertive 
females whom they occasionally, only oc- 
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casionally, were permitted to escort, but 
who always patronised them, apologised 
for them, and shut them up in the mid- 
dle of anything they tried to say. 

To the American man whom fate some- 
times sends into foreign parts, this leven- 
ing work of the embassy eventually must 
be a boon. It really marks the beginning 
of something like conformity with the 
European idea of a diplomatic mission. 

These young men are giving us a 
good reputation. 
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I. 


Mr. Hervert PAut’s “THe LIFE 
OF FROUDE.” * 


mR. HERBERT PAUL is 
4 well fitted to write a sym- 
apathetic life of Froude, 
yemboth because of his own 
mhistorical studies and be- 
Hcause, like Froude him- 
; Sself, he possesses imagi- 
nation and a sense of style. These two 
qualities, indeed—imagination and style— 
are indispensable to any writer of his- 
tory who aims at reaching the first rank. 
To ignore them is common enough, 
and to sneer at them is a mark of the 
mechanical school of historical composi- 
tion. Yet what enduring records of men’s 
achievement, and of the destinies of na- 
tions, can be found divested of them? 
Thucydides and Tacitus-in antiquity; 
Gibbon, Macaulay, Mommsen, Ranke, 
Thiers, Carlyle, Prescott and Motley— 
these are all men _ who laboured 
assiduously amid archives and state 
papers and every possible form of 
historical material; yet they were 
much more than cataloguers and 
chroniclers. They touched the dry 
bones of the past with the creative fire of 
imagination and gave life once more to 
what had long been dead. And this is 
why they live themselves, and why their 













*The Life of Froude. By Herbert Paul. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


names will be remembered when thou- 
sands after thousands of hewers of wood 
and drawers of water shall have been de- 
servedly forgotten. Much is said by pe- 
destrian and pedantic historians about the 
“scientific method.” Yet in history, as 
in every other pursuit, the highest form 
of science is that which is illumined and 
made vital by intuition and imagination. 

Mr. Paul has taken as his subject a 
writer of history who was cruelly 
wronged by some of his contemporaries, 
and to whom even now full justice has 
not been done. The cynical and caustic 
Jowett spoke but the truth when he 
said: “Froude is a man of genius; and 
he has been abominably treated.” We wel- 
come a book which is at once a faithful 
record of the facts and a convincing vin- 
dication. Those portions of Froude’s 
life which are of ephemeral interest, such 
as his relation to the Tractarian move- 
ment and his quasi-political career, we 
may pass over. The part which concerns 
his personality and his place as an his- 
torian must be spoken of in the light of 
Mr. Paul’s biography. 

James Anthony Froude, as a child, was 
weak and sickly and fared ill in a 
household the head of which was a burly 
fox-hunting Tory parson, and in which 
the two eldest sons in their abounding 
health had little sympathy with that 
brother of theirs whose frail and sensi- 
tive physique inspired them with some- 
thing like contempt. Young Hurrell 
Froude thought that Anthony was “saw- 
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neyish,” and he felt it his duty to shock 
him both mentally and physically. Young 
Anthony was frightened by the most ap- 
palling ghost stories. His brother told 
him that back of the house there lurked a 
monstrous and malignant spectre, which 
terrified the imaginative child by his mere 
belief in it. Hurrell Froude used to take 
Lis brother by the heels and stir the mud 
at the bottom of a stream with his head. 
Again, to make him “manly” he would 
throw him from a boat into deep water. 
But these experiences were mild com- 
pared with what the boy was made to 
undergo at school. He was sent to West- 
minster, where fagging and bullying 
throve without restraint. Froude would 
be waked up in the night by the older 
boys, who burned holes in his face with 
the hot ends of their cigars and made him 
drunk by forcing him to swallow great 
draughts of brandy punch. He was often 
thrashed and usually half starved. This 
was before the days when Arnold worked 
his great reforms at Rugby and finally 
escaped, dulled in mind and physically 
enfeebled. Nevertheless he had acquired 
a sort of Spartan indifference to luxury ; 
and at Oxford he took high rank in 
classics, won the Chancellor’s Prize for 
English, and was elected a fellow of 
Exeter. 

His first experiments in literature were 
far from memorable; yet he was slowly 
gaining a most attractive style. He 
was always a glutton for hard work. In 
preparing himself for the writing of his 
masterpiece he read voraciously, going to 
the original sources and making an in- 
finity of notes, all of which he studied and 
compared as laboriously as did any of his 
supercilious rivals in later years, and with 
far more insight. His first historical 
compositions were essays which he con- 
tributed to the magazines. One of them 
is especially notable, not only for the fact 
that it marked a definite crystallisation 
of his brilliant style, but because of its 
influence upon two other men of genius. 
This essay was entitled “England’s For- 
gotten Worthies,” and it was written with 
splendid eloquence and with an ardent 
patriotism which stirs the blood. From 
it Charles Kingsley derived the inspira- 
tion for his Westward Ho! while Tenny- 
son drew from it the story of his poem 
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The Revenge. It was in 1856 that Froude 
published the first volume of his history 
of England, which began with the fall of 
Cardinal Wolsey and ended with the de- 
feat of the Spanish Armada. This was 
not completed until 1870, in which year 
the twelfth volume issued from the press ; 
yet from the very outset the book was 
widely read and won for its author in- 
stant fame. Some have chosen to regard 
it as being simply an ex-parte defence of 
Henry VIII and Elisabeth. It would 
seem from some comments which have 
been made upon it as though Froude were 
viewed in the light of an historian who 
chose from a love of paradox to make 
a hero out of a ruffian, and to whitewash 
Henry VIII as Beesly whitewashed the 
Emperor Tiberius. But, as Mr. Paul 
points out, the animating ‘motive went 
deeper down than this. Froude was an 
intense believer in the subordination of 
the Church to the State; and to his mind 
Henry, and afterwards Elisabeth, person- 
ified the cause of State supremacy. Mr. 
Paul very rightly says: “The true hero 
of Froude’s history is not Henry VIII, 
but Cecil, the firm, incorruptible, saga- 
cious Minister who saved Elisabeth’s 
throne and made England the leading 
anti-Catholic country.” 

Many honours came to Froude. He 
was elected Lord Rector of the University 
of St. Andrews and was later sent by 
Lord Carnarvon to investigate the colo- 
nies in South Africa. But the sweets ot 
fame were poisoned by the persistent and, 
it is not unfair to say, the malignant at- 
tacks that were made upon him in the 
columns of the Saturday Review and elsc- 
where by Mr. Edward A. Freeman, him- 
self a close student of English history, 
but possessed of greater industry than 
genius. Inasmuch as Freeman’s censure 
of Froude was often frankly personal, it 
is not improper to consider here the per- 
sonality of Freeman himself. The man 
was at heart one of the most obnoxious 
specimens of an educated cad—insolent, 
vulgar, and taking a real pleasure in giv- 
ing gratuitous offence to others, even to 
those who showed him every possible 
courtesy. As _ befitted a contributor to 
the Saturday Review, he had a dislike of 
everything American. When the Civil 
War broke out, he gleefully began his 














History of Federal Government From the 
Foundation of the Ach@an League to the 
Disruption of the United States—a work 
which was naturally never finished, but 
which remains a monument to Mr. 
Freeman’s international prejudices. When 
he visited the United States in 1882, he 
astonished his American hosts by his 
boorish manners and ill-breeding. At 
some of the universities where he was 
entertained, a whole cycle of legends 
sprang up regarding him and his ostenta- 
tious incivility. It was this man who, 
upon every occasion and with the utmost 
unfairness and even indecency, heaped on 
Froude a mass of criticism which by its 
very venom finally sank into the public 
mind. Mr. Paul says: “Freeman’s assid- 
uous efforts did ultimately produce an 
impression, never yet fully dispelled, 
that Froude was an habitual garbler 
of facts and constitutionally reckless 
of the truth.” Freeman detested 
Froude. He envied him his style, he dis- 
liked his politics, and he was jealous of 
his entrance upon what Freeman ob- 
viously regarded as his own peculiar 
field. This hatred is curiously exhibited 
in.some pencilled notes which Freeman 
made in a copy of Froude’s history—a 
copy now preserved in Owens College, 
Manchester. Some of these marginal 
entries give us a curious glimpse into 
Freeman’s mind and manner. “Beast!” 
is one of them. “A lie!” is another. On 
one page Freeman scribbles, “Froude is 
certainly the vilest brute that ever wrote 
a book.” On still another page he 
scrawled the pleasant wish: “May I live 
to disembowel James Anthony Froude!” 

In his published censure of Froude, 
Freeman, of course, was not so brutally 
outspoken as this, yet what he said was 
perhaps no less opposed to the ordinary 
canons of courtesy. From 1864 to 1870 
his assaults in the Saturday Review were 
persistently kept up. Regarding the 
amount of truth upon which all this ma- 
levolence was based, let us quote Mf. 
Paul : 


“Freeman's boisterous truculence made such 
a deafening noise, and raised such a blinding 
dust, that it takes some little time and trouble 
to discover the hollowness of the charges. 
With four-fifths of Froude’s narrative he does 
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not deal at all, except to borrow from it for 
his own purposes, as he used to borrow from 
the History in the Saturday Review. In the 
other fifth, the preliminary pages, he discovered 
two misprints of names, one mistake of fact, 
and three or four exaggerations. Not one of 
these errors is so grave as his own statement, 
picked up from some bad lawyer, that ‘the 
preamble of an Act of Parliament need not be 
received as of any binding effect.’ The pre- 
amble is part of the Act, and gives the reasons 
why the Act was passed. Of course the rules 
of grammar show that, being explanatory, it is 
not an operative part; but it can be quoted in 
any court of justice to explain the meaning of 
the clauses.” 


Froude’s patience under treatment such 
as we have just described was in keeping 
with his natural dignity and self-re- 
straint. At last, however, Freeman went 
too far and brought a charge against his 
enemy which even the most courteous of 
men would not fail to feel and to resent. 
Freeman wrote: 


“Natural kindness, if no other feeling, might 
have kept back the fiercest of partisans from 
ignoring the work of a long-forgotten brother, 
and from dealing stabs in the dark at a 
brother’s almost forgotten fame.” 


The only shred of foundation for this 
remark was found in the fact that Froude 
in writing of the life of Becket had not 
mentioned a fragmentary work on the 
same subject put forth by his brother, 
Hurrell Froude. He had not men- 
tioned it for the reason that it was 
only a fragment and was published 
after the author’s death in an imperfect 
form. But as for “stabs in the dark”— 
this accusation was little less than in- 
famous. Freeman had passed the line of 
what was bearable; and so Froude wrote 
a short but most effective paper in the 
Nineteenth Century under the title “A 
Few Words on Mr. Freeman.” They 
were read, says Mr. Paul, with a sense of 
general pleasure and satisfaction, a bovish 
delight in seeing a big bully well thrashed 
before the whole school. Froude was 
calm, and dignified, and self-restrained, 
and consciously superior to his rough an- 
tagonist in temper and behaviour. He 
proceeded not only to vindicate himself 
against the charges which Freeman had 
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so recklessly brought against him ; but he 
also turned on his antagonist and pointed 
out some of his most serious blunders. 
The work was done so thoroughly that 
Freeman stood pilloried before the whole 
English-speaking world. “If his offence 
had been rank, his punishment had been 
tremendous. Dreading a repetition of 
the penalty if he repeated the offence, and 
fearing that silence would imply acquies- 
cence in charges of persistent calumny, 
he blurted out a kind of awkward half 
apology.” He did so with an ill grace 
and with no sign of good feeling, and he 
blustered as he was bound to do. But 
from that day he never troubled Froude 
again. 

Mr. Paul does not relate a little anec- 
dote which has long been familiar in the 
circles where both Froude and Freeman 
moved, but which may be repeated here 
as an amusing addition to the story of this 
famous controversy. The two men hap- 
pened once to be present at the meeting 
of a learned society, before which Free- 
man was to speak upon an Early English 
subject. Some blundering person went 
up to Froude and asked him to introduce 
the speaker. It was an embarrassing mo- 
ment; yet Froude could not decline with- 
out a long explanation. Therefore, he 
advanced to the front of the platform and 
spoke the following words: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: I have the 
honour to present to you Mr. Edward A. 
Freeman, the distinguished Regius Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of 
Oxford. He illustrates in his own person, 
better than any Englishman now living, 
the rude manners of our Saxon ances- 
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Francis Witson’s “JosEPH 
JerreRson.” * 

Francis Wilson in his book on Joseph 
Jefferson has bound together and pre- 
sented a series of pleasant reminiscences 
that a player would call the “Jefferson 


stories.” He has given as well a careful 
resumé of the labours of this great actor, 
he has told of his aims and ambitions, he 
has touched on his character showing the 


*Joseph Jefferson. By Francis Wilson. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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gold of it, and he has written with his 
heart in the matter, but, best of all, he 
has glowingly illustrated this matter with 
the “Jefferson stories.” 

They are gentle stories, and we laugh 
with a lump in our throats, while in the 
the breast of the player who reads there 
is a welling up of pride, for from every 
page Joseph Jefferson’s love for his pro- 
fession cries itself. The biographer, 
himself an actor of prominence, has plain- 
ly demonstrated that the comradeship of 
one of our great presidents, honours cen 
our great colleges, and social recognition 
from any to whom the comedian chose to 
recognise made him none the less a Thes- 
pian who loved to sit among his kind and 
talk stage lore. On one occasion when 
Mr. Wilson called upon him in New Or- 
leans and finding the actor quite lost in 
a huge painting apron, he declared that 
he would rather paint than act, but in a 
hundred other instances he denies this 
statement. 

He had the qualities that all actors 
possess—he liked praise, but not over 
praise. “Madame,” he once replied, as 
mildly as possible to an effusive woman, 
“you make me very uncomfortable.” And 
yet, to quote the text: “He was never 
tired of talking of Rip Van Winkle, and 
he loved everything connected with it. 
He was too modest ever to intrude the 
subject upon any one, but he never 
dodged it.” 

He was extraordinarily glad to gain 
recognition as a painter and faced his 
first public exhibition with all the dread 
and nervousness of a first night. After- 
wards he wrote to Mr. Wilson sending 
some notices of the event. “You will see 
by the enclosed that I am no longer an 
amateur but a full-fledged rising young 
artist” (he was then within three months 

“T have no excuse to offer 
for sending you the enclosed except my 
small new departure and great vanity.” 

Like his lesser comrades Jefferson suf- 
fered from stage fright and was not 
ashamed to confess it. “He was thor- 
oughly sincere in his reply to an amateur 
who asked him for a cure for stage 
fright.” writes his biographer. 

“Tf vou find one,’ blurted out Jeffer- 
son, ‘I wish you would let me have it.’” 

On the occasion of the opening of a 

















new theatre named in his honour the 
comedian was to make an address and ad- 
mitted his extreme nervousness before 
going upon the stage. There were no 
evidences of his mental agony during the 
speech, which was remarked to him af- 
terwards. 

“Of course not,” said the fine old play- 
er. “I’m too old a bird for that.” 

“IT hope I'll strike that high to-night,” 
he said, as he was once about to make an 
entrance, “I am as nervous as I can be.” 

“T know you are,” answered Mr. Wil- 
son. 

“Of course you do,” Mr. Jefferson re- 
plied. “You understand the sense of 
responsibility.” 

Mr. Wilson does well to dwell upon 
his fearfulness. It is this quality and the 
lack of it that so perfectly defines the 
actor and the amateur. Joseph Jefferson 
was no amateur, nor to judge by his 
biography was he of that order of “stars” 
which in their remoteness seemed truly 
not of this earth. “Joe, you’ve done 
well,” cried a lout of a stage hand, as the 
curtain dropped on the performance in a 
Pennsylvania town. 

“IT was astonished of course, then 
amused,” the comedian related after- 
wards, “so I simply said ‘do you think 
so! When we are here again come to 
see us.’ ” 

He had also the rare quality of enjoy- 
ing a joke on himself which is the sever- 
est test of every actor’s sense of humour. 
He speaks of a trip to San Francisco in 
the early part of his career which had 
been announced by a printed circular con- 
taining the verdict of the eastern critics. 
“On my arrival,” said Mr. Jefferson, “I 
found Harry Parry, an old-time actor, 
reading one of these papers and asked 
what he thought of it.” 

““Gad,’ said he, ‘but you must have 
improved since I last saw you.’ ” 

One of the most delightful bits in the 
book is the portion devoted to the All 
Star Company of The Rivals. Here 
again that which touches us most is the 
very human quality of these well-known 
men and women. From that topic Mr. 
Wilson goes on to the last ripe years of 
the great actor, and, delicately reminis- 
cent, closes his chapters with the closing 
chapter of his gentle old friend. 
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A short time before his death Jeffer- 
son said to his family, after giving the 
subject several days of perfection: “I 
shall never act again. It will seem 
strange to me at first to act no more, but 
I shall now begin what I have looked for- 
ward to these many years—my long, long 
holiday.” 

Louise Closser Hale. 


III 


Mrs. Warp’s “FENWICK’s CAREER.” * 


Mrs. Humphry Ward has her own con- 
sistent, well-deliberated theory of how to 
write a novel, and whatever one’s person- 
al taste, it is impossible to read any story 
of hers without paying an instant tribute 
to the dignified fashion in which that 
theory is carried out. 

In Fenwick’s Career, as in its prede- 
cessors, there is nothing small, cheap or 
unworthy. There is even a certain no- 
bleness in the amount of justice dealt out 
to every character and situation. At the 
present date it is almost impertinent to 
lay stress on this distinguished author’s 
cultivation, upon her complete freedom 
from any hint of journalistic cramming, 
of hasty preparation, of “getting up” her 
atmosphere or subject. 

Granting this freely, you read her latest 
volume with a wish that, having con- 
ceived so vital and typical a character as 
Fenwick, she might have been inspired to 
treat him less conventionally. The gifted, 
conceited “impossible” genius of uneven 
talent and uneven civilisation is so far 
outside the author’s own temperament 
that, while seeing him clearly, it is impos- 
sible for her to penetrate below his rug- 
ged surface. 

She in fact creates a situation which 
the high qualities of her own nature pre- 
vent her from fully using. Fenwick (a 
composite frankly blended of Romney 
and Benjamin Haydon) leaves a young 
wife in Westmoreland, and comes to 
make his way as a painter in London. 
Half taught, passionate, opinionated, 
gauche, talRing when he should listen, 
demanding admiration as his due, yet re- 
senting it as patronage, he still has per- 


*Fenwick’s Career. By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. New York, 1906: Harper Brothers. 
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sonal and artistic gifts which win him 
speedy recognition. 

Through momentary awkwardness he 
lets himself be classed as a bachelor, and 
afterwards lacks courage to explain his 
clumsy reticence. His young wife, the 
proverbial artist’s mate who does not un- 
derstand, hears of this. She drops in 
suddenly, finds a beautiful lady’s portrait 
in his studio, destroys it, and leaving a 
line of farewell, vanishes into space. 

Fenwick comes laden with presents for 
her (the result of his first big checque) 
to find the defaced picture and her note. 
After that for twelve years he has no 
trace of her. 

To outline the further development is 
an injustice to a story so skilfully man- 
aged that an accomplished novel reader 
can make no exact prediction of where it 
will come out. Only so much is neces- 


sary to give an idea of the setting. The 
scene is in artistic and fashionable Lon- 
don, with Burne Jones and Whistler ex- 
hibiting at the Grosvenor, and the Acad- 
emy as usual depreciating genius and 
crowning mediocrity. 

In describing Fenwick’s struggles, his 


successes, his imprudence, his well-mean- 
ing slackness in money matters, Mrs. 
Ward has drawn largely (legitimately 
and with due acknowledgment) from 
the journal and letters of Haydon. 
Legitimately, from the point of honour, 
but to the undoing of her story. In 
many places she has followed the journal 
so closely (as in Haydon’s strange, in- 
stinctive religious outbursts, and in Wil- 
kie’s presenting his poorer friend to that 
tricksy art patron, Sir George Beaumont ) 
that anyone familiar with that marvellous 
autobiography cannot but compare the 
copy to the original, greatly to the novel’s 
disadvantage. 

The fire and fury of Haydon, the bril- 
liancy, contumacious conceit, the impa- 
tience, the burning unforgettable charac- 
ter of his own words, all are totally lack- 
ing in this intelligent rearrangement. 
In moderating the very impossibilities, in 
giving Fenwick more dignity and less 
simplicity, she at once makes him less ex- 
traordinary and more unsympathetic. 
The whole conveys as little the impres- 
sion of the tumult of that tragic life as a 
careful diagram would give of the flame 
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and reverberation of Vesuvius in erup- 
tion. The comparison, moreover,’ is fair 
and inevitable, since the novelist openly 
invites it. 

She suffers from being too much a 
lady, too restrained a gentlewoman, to 
grip her character savagely, or to sub- 
ject him to the pitiless dissection of the 
French. Her analysis again is weakened 
from putting her early nineteenth century 
man in a late nineteenth century setting. 
She is too polite either to penetrate or sat- 
irise the artistic situation in London. 
Compare her treatment of the setting it- 
self with the Goncourts’ method in Man- 
ette Salomon, or of Daudet’s handling of 
the relation between artists and their 
wives. The comparison is impossible! 
But then, it may be objected, is she not 
merely telling a story? If that be the 
case, from this side also Fenwick’s Ca- 
reer is disappointing, because as story 
pure and simple, it drags, it lacks colour 
and life, interest, in fact. It is the type 
of situation which demands deep, pitiless 
groping into the inmost places of Fen- 
wick’s twisted nature. This is no Trilby 
situation, to be served with a sauce of 
pleasantness, no story of a happy-natured 
Clive Newcome. In truth, for all her 
appreciation, the very balance and justice 


_of Mrs. Ward's attitude hamper her. To 


extract Fenwick’s full flavour she must 
either have better hated or loved him. 
In that case, the entirely conventional, 
shadowy figures of the painter group, of 
Phoebe and Carrie Fenwick, Madame de 
Pastourelles and the rest, might have 
been acceptable as a dim, academic back- 
ground. As it is, not being thrown into 
sufficiently remote perspective by the 
nearness of one dominating presence, 
their sayings and doings become mildl: 
wearisome. You lay down the work c 

imagination as if it were an intelligen 

and trustworthy abstract, turning for ex- 
citement, laughter and pity to the bril- 
liant and disturbing memoir of a forgot- 
ten painter. 

Most unfairly accused of plagiarism, 
Mrs. Ward defends her position, not only 
in the preface, but by reference in the 
story itself. Ethically this leaves nothing 
to be desired. But to readers not inter- 
ested in Romney or Haydon, these quota- 
tions must rather destroy all illusion. of 


















truth, while to anyone familiar with poor 
Haydon’s own writing, the actual truth, 
vibrating with his trenchant wit, passion 
and general intensity, so far outstrips 
the work of imagination as to rob it of 
keen interest and importance, although 
never of the admiration due a writer who 
under no circumstances fails to respect 
her craft. 

In his distinguished illustrations Mr. 
Sterner not only shows all his usual liter- 
ary quality, but he has contrived to ren- 
der costume and atmosphere with a tact 
which gives his figures a promise of per- 
manence rather as characters than as ex- 
ponents of any passing mode. 

Mary Moss. 


IV 


Miss Sincvair’s “THe Tysons.”’* 


A somewhat confusing sequence of 
events has attended the presentation to 
American readers of a new work by the 
author of The Divine Fire. While the 
story is still considerably short of com- 
pleting its serial appearance in an Ameri- 
can magazine, it comes to us under a dif- 
ferent title in book form, though not 
from the publisher of the earlier work. 
The discrepancies are, however, explained 
by the announcement that The Tysons is 
actually the earlier of the two novels, and 
that it was published in England before 
The Divine Fire. The new material for 
studying the development of Miss Sin- 
clair’s talent is none the less welcome, 
even though it compels inspection 
through the wrong end of the critical 
telescope. 

Without this information concerning 
the chronology of the two books, their 
relation would indeed be somewhat puz- 
zling. The Tysons has neither the length 
nor the breadth, neither the largeness of 
design nor the maturity of treatment, of 
The Divine Fire. On the other hand, its 
narrower compass gives it the advantage 
of greater solidity; it is apparently more 
spontaneous, less premeditated ; it is dis- 
tinctly a clever book, and one youthfully 
defiant of Philistinism. In the modest 
simplicity of its structure The Tysons 
suggests the novice in the art of plot- 
building, just as its content betrays not 


*The Tysons. By May Sinclair. New Yor':; 
B. W. Dodge & Co, 
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the hardened and calculating author, but 
the woman eager to find expression for 
the accumulated ideas of a lifetime. 
Every novelist who is to achieve any- 
thing tries to put all he knows into his 
first book ; the wise calculation of effects, 
the economy of material, come later. 

It is not surprising, then, to find The 
Tysons not altogether homogeneous, fre- 
quently failing to attain the perfect illu- 
sion of character ; and, by the same token, 
immensely stimulating and interesting. 
Its structural simplicity does not indeed 
prevent a psychological aim of consider- 
able complexity and difficulty. Outward- 
ly it is a study of the old triangle, with 
the third side reduced to a mere dotted 
line. But there is novelty in the con- 
ception of Mr. and Mrs. Nevill Tyson, 
as strangely assorted a pair as ever fore- 
gathered between the covers of a novel. 
With a concentration worthy of admira- 
tion the author pursues her inquiry into 
the relations of this ill-mated husband 
and wife. In Nevill Tyson she has all 
but realised a remarkable and original 
character. He is a man of plebian birth 
and cosmopolitan education, a sentimen- 
tal brute with a veneer of cleverness and 
polish, an egoist with a hopeless longing 
for some honest activity in which he may 
lose himself. Thrust by accident into 
the position of an English country 
gentleman, he commits the fatal er- 
ror of marrying a pretty girl who 
is universally regarded as a_ fool. 
But if Mrs. Nevill Tyson is a fool, 
hers is the folly of the wise. She 
loves her husband with a devotion so 
complete as to blind him and others to its 
true nature. For him she sacrifices first 
her child, then her beauty and finally her 
life. His return for her devotion is to 
desert her, return to accuse her of in- 
fidelity, and leave her again to die heart- 
broken while he finds a hero’s death in 
Africa. 

Such a character is far from attractive 
in its outlines, and it is no easy task to 
unify its complexities in a way to make it 
“carry” to the reader. Miss Sinclair has 
not fully accomplished it; there are times 
when Nevill Tyson becomes an artificial 
creature whom the author manipulates 
in the interest of an abstract idea. Yet 
on the whole the man has the genuine 
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appearance of life; it is possible even to 
sympathise with him, to feel that he is 
struggling with circumstances that bring 
out the worst instead of the best in him. 
He has his good qualities in abundance, 
his good intentions which are constantly 
frustrated, and make his life a tragedy. 
If the character is not wholly successful, 
it is at least far from being a failure. 
The woman is a simpler creature, and 
perhaps for that very reason more suc- 
cessfully realised. The contradictions in 
her nature are no less apparent than in 
that of Nevill Tyson, but they are deeper 
and more elemental. The pursuit of these 
contradictory elements in character, the 
insistence on contrasts, the parade of 
paradox, are characteristic of Miss Sin- 
clair. The ironic touch is constantly in 
evidence. She delights in turning the 


best intentions into evil results, in discov- 
ering the heroic element in baseness. The 
supreme stroke of irony in the book is, of 
course, the death of Nevill Tyson. At 
the moment when his moral cowardice is 
most apparent he gives up his life in lead- 
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ing a charge of his men against an over- 
whelmingly superior force. 

Thus the book ends with the death of 
the two characters who give it its entire 
interest. It is an “unpleasant” story, 
and though it may find its admirers it 
cannot possibly win a large number of 
readers. Miss Sinclair has indeed the 
appearance of defying the mob that reads 
popular novels. There are moments of 
brutal, djsillusioned frankness in The 
Tysons that remind me of that bitterly 
truthful book, Pigs in Clover. There is 
an episode that parallels the most dis- 
tressing event in Robert Hichens’s melan- 
choly story, The Woman with the Fan. 
There is the wanton paradox, the per- 
sistent irony that are so annoying to the 
plain reader. No, there are few conces- 
sions to popularity in The Tysons. It is 
a clever, original, distinctive first novel, 
and it is fair to look to its author for 
future work that shall be well worth 
watching. 

Edward Clark Marsh. 





THE FOCUS OF INTEREST AND 
SOME RECENT NOVELS 


MHERE are few better 


ays to clarify one’s 


ed et | 
Ae MWeajudgment of fiction and 


Wwesof drama than to recog- 
: iM fmanise frankly that the art 
| lili; mof the novelist and the 
iitiuimeaeesplaywright alike is es- 
sentially a pictorial art; that the print- 
ed page and the acted scene are so much 
vivid word-painting, making their ap- 
peal to the mind’s eye rather than to the 
mind’s ear; in short, that one’s memory 
of a favourite story or a favourite play 
resembles more nearly the vision of a 
moving picture than the revolving record 
ofa phonograph. Many a technical flaw 
in novels as well as in plays might be ex- 
plained by working out in detail the anal- 
ogy between author and painter. Each 
of these practices a strictly imitative art; 
each is trying to make a transcript of 
life, as he sees it, the one with brush and 
palette, the other with pen and the pig- 
ment of words. Each has the ambition 
to impress upon the brain of his special 
public a specific action or series of ac- 
tions, as they might have occurred in real 
life-—and what is more vital still, as they 
might have been seen in real life, if any 
one of his chosen audience had chanced 
to be there. Neither painter nor writer 
should ever attempt to picture more than 
could be seen at any one time by the in- 
dividual spectator. No artist, in paint- 
ing a besieged castle, would think of at- 
tempting to show both the outside and 
the inside of the castle in a single pic- 
ture. Similarly, a novelist relating the 
progress of such a siege, should make 
quite clear the precise point at which he 
elects to set up his easel, and then he 
should maintain his position until that 
particular picture is finished, instead of 
keeping the reader restlessly skipping 
back and forth with him, through solid 
stone walls, watching both sides of the 
contest at onee, with no clear perspective 
of either of them. 

_A distinct advantage which the drama- 
tist enjoys over the novelist is that he 


more frankly recognises the analogy of 
his art to that of painting. He has 
taught himself to see his situations in the 
form of pictures, within the glittering 
frame of footlights and proscaenium. 
And because the play is a form of story 
where the pictorial quality is accentua- 
ted by the stage setting, the tableau, and 
every trick of lime-light and stage-craft, 
the average dramatist has come to hold 
an exaggerated idea of the difference be- 
tween the technique of the play and the 
novel. He will tell you that he is handi- 
capped by the fact that on the stage a 
room can have only three sides, while in 
a novel, as in real life, it has four. 
Plausible as it may sound, this distinction 
does not, in the practice of the best nov- 
elists, amount to very much. We live in 
a world of three dimensions, but the 
eyes of every one of us translate it to our 
brain in terms of two dimensions,—a 
flat picture mirrored on the back of the 
retina. Whether we are occupying an 
orchestra chair at the theatre, or loung- 
ing comfortably at home, it is equally a 
physical impossibility ever to see more 
than three walls at a time of any room. 
Of course, it is possible to think simul- 
taneously about all four walls, even if we 
cannot see them. We may even amuse 
ourselves by imagining specific cases 
where the simultaneous thought of all 
four walls might be tensely dramatic. 
Suppose, for instance, that the heir to an 
ancient title, having disgraced his name, 
is about to take his life; and as he 
crouches over the library table, writing 
his farewell letters, he feels that on every 
side of him, on right, on left, in front 
and behiad, the ancestral portraits are 
looking down upon him, with eyes of 
anger and loathing. Yet even this might 
easily be put upon the stage. The actor 
of course, could not see the four walls, 
as he told his thoughts; neither could 
the audience see four walls, as they lis- 
tened. 

In drama as well as in fiction, the ut- 
tered thoughts of the characters may 
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rove at will, through seen and unseen 
alike. But when it comes to the action 
of the plot, that novelist will produce the 
best work, the strongest, most dramatic 
work, who looks out upon the world as 
a place which has only three sides at a 
time, and pictures only so much of it as 
is included in the normal field of vision. 
And this is not a matter of study but of 
instinct. The author who strongly visu- 
alises his scenes will picture them just as 
he sees them, with a sort of photographic 
fidelity. If he takes you into a room, in 
company with his hero, he will describe 
that room just as you and he and the 
hero first see it, from the doorway. It 
will not occur to him to include, in that 
first impressionistic description, objects 
hanging above the door, which could not 
be seen until after you had entered the 
room and turned around. 

But this question of the point of view 
is merely one aspect of the pictorial na- 
ture of fiction. A more vital matter is 
that of composition, in the artistic sense, 
—the grouping of the figures, as it were, 
in relation to each other, to the back- 
ground, to the light and shade of the 
plot. In art, there should always be 
some central figure, some point where the 
interest focuses, and towards which the 
eye is unconsciously guided by the gen- 
eral trend of the lines, the arrangement 
of sunshine and shadow. It does not fol- 
low that you always agree with the ar- 
tist as to where the focus of interest 
should have been. Perhaps, if you had 
had a voice in the composition of a par- 
ticular picture, you would have shifted 
the focus to some other man or woman, 
some other part of the action. The im- 
portant thing is not whether you agree 
with the artist regarding the central pur- 
pose of his painting, but whether he him- 
self has made quite obvious what he in- 
tends that central purpose to be. The 
picture in question may be Diana and her 
nymphs surprised by Actaeon,—you are 
not compelled to find Diana the one pre- 
eminently beautiful figure in that pic- 
ture ; you may even find your own private 
delight in the least conspicuous of the 
nymphs, half hidden in the lower left- 
hand corner; you may tell yourself that, 
had you been painting that picture, there 
would have been an interchange of mod- 
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els. But having chosen his Diana, it was 
that painter’s duty to give her the centre 
of the canvas, to surround her unmis- 
takably with the halo of her deity ; other- 
wise, he has failed lamentably in the first 
principles of composition. 

In like manner, the novelist ought to 
think of his plot as a pictorial composi- 
tion. From the opening page to the last, 
he ought to make perfectly plain just 
where the focus of interest is intended 
to centre,—whether upon a single man or 
woman, a point of ethics, or a great na- 
tional crisis. What that central interest 
shall be, it is his privilege to decide. But 
whatever it is, he must not leave the 
reader in doubt as to his intentions. Yet 
it is no uncommon experience to come 
across a novel, otherwise well enough 
written, in which the author has focussed 
his lens in the first chapter upon a cer- 
tain woman, transferred it later on to 
another, and then perhaps ended by fix- 
ing it on a third, by which time the poor 
discarded first heroine has quite passed 
out of the field of vision. Now there is 
no obligation resting upon the author to 
introduce his heroine into every chapter, 
any more than the leading lady in a play 
need hold the stage in every separate 
act. But if he understands the trick of 
focussing the interest, he will make the 
personality of his heroine felt from the 
opening chapter onward, even if she does 
not bodily enter his pages until the mid- 
dle of the book; he will make his hero 
dominate the action of the plot to the 
very last, even though he is dead and 
buried in Chapter IV. The fact that Ju- 
lius Cesar falls by Pompey’s statue, be- 
fore the middle of the play is reached, 
does not rob him of his pre-eminence as 
the hero of Shakespeare’s tragedy. Some 
other dramatist, using the same material 
in a different way, might call it Brutus 
or Antony. But Shakespeare left no 
room for doubt on whom he meant the 
interest to focus. 

There is this month one little volume 
so exceptional, so unique, so altogether 


admirable, that one 
The Way would feel himself ex- 
of acting, unreasonable, 4l- 
The Gods most churlish to find 


fault if it did not con- 
form to cut-and-dried rules of construc- 

















tion—The Way of the Gods, by John 
Luther Long. But perhaps the oddest 
thing about it is that, on close inspection, 
this curious, erratic, exotic bit of fiction 
offers a better example of this whole mat- 
ter of pictorial art in novels than any 
other book of the month. One cannot 
hold out against the impression that it is 
intensely Japanesque ; one feels as though 
screen after screen and panel after panel, 
of Hokusai’s strangest and most inexpli- 
cable designs were being revealed, com- 
mented, made clear. Just what the Jap- 
anese themselves would think of this 
book is a question which could be an- 
swered only in Japan. We know what 
queer mistakes the Anglo-Saxon of Great 
Britain makes when he tries to put into 
fiction his brother Anglo-Saxon of the 
United States. One also recalls a certain 
young Japanese who had been in this 
country long enough to be rather home- 
sick, and whose friends thought they 
were doing a charitable deed when they 
took him to see The Darling of the Gods. 
He afterwards thanked them with grave 
courtesy, “he had enjoyed himself‘ im- 
mensely, because it was so unlike any- 
thing he had ever seen before.” How- 
ever that may be, there is quite as much 
of the exotic and the Japanesque as the 
occidental mind could possibly grasp in 
a single book,—so much, in fact, that to 
give an intelligible epitome of it would 
require almost as much space as to tell 
the story itself. 

“Four times on earth and once else- 
where Shijiro Arisuga thought the hap- 
piest moment of his life had come.” Shi- 
jiro Arisuga was a valiant little warrior, 
the colour-bearer of his regiment, and 
also a poet of fame, immortalised by one 
little seventeen syllable verse, as is the 
case in Japan,—where other countries de- 
mand an epic in twelve cantos. This 
_ the poem that made Shijiro immor- 
tal : 


Yell of metal, 
Strake of flame! 
Death-wound spurting 
In my face! 
r Hail Red Death! 


And because he had written this, he 
was admitted to the Imperial Guards, 
even though he was undersized and some- 
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times nicknamed “Giri-boy.” Now, to 
make clear how it happened that Shijiro 
Arisuga, after the battle of Ping-Yang 
and the peace of Shimonoseki remained 
in China, and relieved the monotony of 
barrack life by falling in love; how he 
wooed Hoshiko, “Dream-of-a-Star,” and 
married her, although she was of a differ- 
ent caste; how he could do this with im- 
punity, in an alien country, but became 
degraded and unfit to serve in the army, 
the instant that he and Hoshiko set their 
feet on their native shore, is altogether 
too complicated, too saturated with the 
traditions of the Samurai, for any mere 
reviewer to attempt to explain. How- 
ever, such was the case, and the young 
couple, with despair in their hearts, are 
exiled to America, and nearly starve to 
death in the streets of New York, wait- 
ing for the only possible chance of par- 
don,—another Japanese war. But when 
at last the imperial summons comes, with 
the news that Togo has sunk the Rus- 
sian vessels at Port Arthur, poor Arisuga 
has breathed his last in a New York hos- 
pital. To tell what follows sounds like 
the wildest nonsense, but to read it, in Mr. 
Long’s tense, poignant pages, there is no 
nonsense, but only deep, pent-up anguish, 
an impression of dry, breathless sobs 
made visible in words. For though he 
is dead, Shijiro Arisuga answers to his 
name on the morning that the Imperial 
Guards start for the Yalu. How his 
flower-like little wife, Hoshiko, sacrificed 
her honour to pay her way back from 
America, how she mutilated her beauty 
to counterfeit the martial scars on her 
dead husband’s face, in short, how she 
became the reincarnation of Shijiro Ari- 
suga, must be left for Mr. Long to tell 
in his own matchless, inimitable way. 
You might search for months, and not 
find a better example of a book where 
the interest is deliberately focussed on a 
particular character, and kept there till 
the word finis is written, even though 
that character is dead before the story is 
three-quarters told. For at the very end, 
we know that, wherever he is, beyond 
the sky, Shijiro Arisuga for the fifth 
and last time, thinks that his happiest 
moment has come. 


If Eleanor Talbot Kinkead has writ- 
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ten any books before The Invisible Bond, 
the present reviewer regrets that they 
have not been brought. to 


The his notice. She is ob- 
Invisible viously a writer who sees 
Bond much in life that escapes 


the attention of the aver- 
age novelist. She never could do simply 
mediocre work; and if only her pictorial 
sense were better developed,—if she were 
half as good in the composition of her 
plot as she is in the use of verbal colour- 
ing,—The Invisible Bond would be a 
very uncommon and interesting book. 
But where does the interest focus? That 
is the first doubt that rises, as one starts 
to analyse the plot. At the start, it fo- 
cusses upon Marian Day, and one feels 
fairly safe in classing the story as a study 
of the adventuress type, an ambitious at- 
tempt to the Becky Sharps and Lily 
Barts of fiction. The way in which 
Marian Day forces herself upon the re- 
luctant hospitality of a small Kentucky 
town, the way that she convinces Roger 
Bolling that he wants to marry her, in 
spite of the fact that he already loves 
another woman, the way in which she 
hides unsavoury secrets of her past, and 
browbeats other people into helping her 
hide them; and finally, the way in which 
she spoils all her own carefully 
laid plots for social triumphs, by 
letting lawless passion sweep _ her 
off her feet—all this is done 
with admirable insight, self-restraint, 
and at the same time a_ certain 
sensuous warmth of verbal colour that 
sets the woman before you as clearly as 
though she were painted for you by a 
Gainsborough or a Feter Lely. If only 
the interest had been focussed throughout 
on Marian Day, then it would have re- 
mained until the end a book that would 
be a pleasure to praise. But there is too 
much else dragged into the story that 
need not have been there at all, or at 
least not given in detail. Roger Bolling, 
the rather weak-kneed, uninteresting 
hero, should have been kept where he be- 
longs, in a secondary place, instead of be- 
ing thrust forward into the lime-light; 
and if, in the end, it was really necessary 
to kill off Marian, and leave Roger free to 
marry Sibyl Fontaine, it might have been 
done inferentially. There really was no 











necessity of a long final chapter, telling 
just what Roger said, and what Siby] 
said, and how she wept, and how he 
kissed her, one little month after Marian 
Day was dead. We suspect the author 
lost her interest in poor Marian towards 
the end of the story ; otherwise she would 
surely have done her the bare justice of 
letting her hold the centre of the stage 
till the curtain was rung down. Marian 
Day is an uncommonly good bit of work, 
although her creator does not seem to 
have realised it. 

That eminently successful pair of col- 
laborators, C. W. and A. M. Williamson, 


have reason to be very 


Lady Betty well pleased with them- 
across the selves regarding their 
Water latest volume, Lady Bet- 


ty across the Water. Of 
course, it is hammock-novel literature, 
but very good of its kind, cool, frothy and 
refreshing on a hot day. To return to 
the pictorial simile, it suggests a series 
of very light, very clever, pink and blue 
social caricatures, done in pastelles, with 
a certain chic sauciness about them more 
Parisian than English. Lady Betty,—to 
go a bit into details—is the pretty, 
younger sister of an impoverished Eng- 
lish duke, who is sent over to America for 
the summer, under the chaperonage of a 
certain Mrs. Stuyvesant-Knox, who is a 
social leader at Newport. Lady Betty is 
young, barely eighteen, unspoiled and de- 
liciously frank. She sees much in 
America that she likes, and much that she 
doesn’t, and she fearlessly voices her 
opinion. She has been sent over, chiefly 
in the hope of marrying her to a rich 
New Yorker; but unfortunately for her 
mother’s plans, there is a handsome 
young Californian in the steerage, who 
makes himself a hero by saving a drown- 
ing boy; and not all of Lady Betty’s 
pride of caste and careful training can 
long stand out against him. The only 
adverse criticism one feels tempted to 
make is that the book leaves a doubt 
whether it is meant to be a dainty love 
story, with a trifle too much padding, or 
a social satire with a thread of romance 
interwoven, to help it sell. A little more 
of the handsome Californian, and a little 
less Violet Teas and Cat Lunches would 
have made it a better balanced book. 


















Here is a story done all in gray and 
brown and black, with scarcely a reliev- 
ing gleam of sunshine. 
The House It is quite safe to say 
by the that The House by the 
Bridge Bridge would never have 
been written if the auth- 
or had not read Jane Eyre. In fact, she 
makes her heroine refer to Charlotte 
Bronté’s book quite frankly as one which 
helped her to understand the mysteries 
of her own gloomy life. Joan Chantry 
was born in India, but when her father’s 
death left her an orphan at nine, she was 
sent home to England, to the funereal at- 
mosphere of Bridge House, with its si- 
lence, its mystery, its uncanny sounds 
that filled her with a childish horror. 
Years later, it develops that the only real 
mystery about the house was that, at cer- 
tain definite intervals, her Aunt Ezekiel 
felt herself overcome with a craving for 
strong drink an@ retired to the north 
wing, for a prolonged debauch, where in- 
quisitive friends and neighbours could 
not penetrate and discover her secret. An- 
other aunt, who goes crazy, and a young 
man who loves Joan but dies of con- 
sumption, add a few more murky touches 
to a distinctly unpleasant sort of book. 
As for the allusions to India, here and 
there dragged into the story, possibly 
with the idea of giving a gleam of colour, 
they are about as futile for that purpose 
as if one were to hang up an oriental 
scarf or two, at a funeral, in order to 
make it cheerful. 

The Baroness Von Hutten has accom- 
plished the uncommon feat of writing a 
sequel that is likely to please the majority 
of those readers in whose eyes Pam 
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found favour a year ago. The obvious 
explanation why Pam Decides does not 
fall within the category 
of sequels that register 
failure, is that it is really 
not a sequel at all in the 
ordinary sense, but a 
new story—and a strong, well-rounded 
story too, even better than Pam, in some 
respects. A sequel is usually a rather des- 
picable thing, for it is a confession of 
weakness—an acknowledgment that the 
prior volume was defective, incomplete. 
No author ever tells us all that he might 
about his characters. We often feel that 
there are other strong, interesting, un- 
told stories lying in each direction, be- 
yond the front and rear covers of the 
books we like. But they are not sequels. 
They are distinctly other stories. So it 
is with Pam Decides. You need no 
knowledge of the preceding volume in 
order to enjoy the new one and to feel 
the appeal of Pam’s most unusual per- 
sonality. Unquestionably, it is a book of 
quite uncommon quality, very true in its 
characterisation, strong in its human ap- 
peal, and as for artistic workmanship, it 
is seldom that one finds a book in which 
the interest is so steadfastly focussed, 
like a lime-light, upon the central figure. 
The swarming life of London rushes 
past us as the panorama of passing lands- 
cape sweeps past the window of a rail- 
road carriage. But the figure of Pam, 
fascinating, tantalising, elusive, hovers 
persistently in the very centre of the pic- 
ture, down to the closing pen-stroke. One 
parts company with Pam at last with a 
genuine reluctance, a lingering regret. 
Frederic Taber Cooper. 


Pam 
Decides 
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oH ae mi are afraid that some 
; mof our readers may 
LE have thought the Letter 
4 Box permanently closed. 
mSuch, however, was not 
mthe case; nor should we 
Sever willingly cut our- 
selves off from the chance which this de- 
partment gives us of communing with our 
friends and foes. Many of the former, 
indeed, have been writing us the nicest 
sort of letters, saying the most compli- 
mentary things, and urging us once more 
to resume the game of give-and-take. It 
is with great pleasure that we do so in 
this number; and hereafter our shield 
shall be hung before our tent to be struck 
either with the reverse of the lance or 
with the deadly point. 


I 


It happens that the first comer is Pro- 
fessor Brander Matthews. He does not 
challenge with the lance at all; but, as it 
were, sidles up and shies a half-brick into 
our pavilion. Here is the half-brick : 


“JUNE I, 1906. 


“Dear Sir: 

“I regret to see that you have hardened your 
heart and that you vainly persist in op- 
posing that simplification of English spelling 
which has been going on steadily for centuries. 

“In the firm trust that there are-many read- 
ers of THe BooKMAN more open-minded than 
its Senior Editor, I beg leave to call attention to 
the fact that various publications—setting forth 
what has been done in the past and what ought 
to be done in the future—will be sent free of 
charge to anyone who will address a postal-card 
of inquiry to the Simplified Spelling Board, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York. 

“Yours truly, 
“BRANDER MATTHEWS.” 


Naturally we are glad to publish this 
address, as we have published it once be- 
fore. We even advise our friends to 
send for stacks of the subsidised Simpli- 
fied Spelling literature. A little of it is 
good comic reading for the summer. A 
large quantity of it will cause even the 
most ardent innovator to weary at the 


thought of Simplified Spelling. What 
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the Board will need ere long is a 
simplified way of inducing anybody to 
read their documents. 


Il 


A linguistic investigator writes us 
from Springfield, Massachusetts: 

“T am rather puzzled to know what prepo- 
sition ought to be used after the verb ‘com- 
pare.’ Ought one to say ‘He compared Ed- 
ward to George,’ or ‘He compared Edward 
with George?’ Etymologically I should think 
that the ‘with’ would be more correct: yet it 
doesn’t always seem to convey the right mean- 
ing.” 

It all depends on what form the com- 
parison is to take. If it is a mere com- 
parison, including points both of like- 
ness and unlikeness, th@n one should say 
‘with.’ If on the other hand the com- 
parison suggests resemblance rather than 
contrast one should use ‘to.’ For in- 
stance, one compares Washington with 
Lincoln in order to bring out all the 
points of the two men without any im- 
plication that they are contrasted or the 
contrary. On the other hand, one may 
compare President Roosevelt to the Ger- 
man Kaiser because there is a very close 
resemblance in their characters. 


III 
From a reader in Faribault, Minnesota : 


“I should like to see an analytical definition 
of poetry which would be sufficiently compre- 
hensive to include all the potential elements of 
true poetry, eliminating everything which 
could belong possibly to verse on a lower plane 
than that of poetry itself, and thereby giving 
me a standard by-which to test the various 
productions which I come upon in my read- 
ing, so that I may not be misled by merg 
technical excellence and neatness of form 
Will you not kindly prepare such an analyt- 
ical definition for me?—R. B.” 


Not in the summer months. 


IV 


The following letter has come to us 
from a gentleman in Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island : 
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“In the last chapter of Twenty Years of the 
Republic I find it stated that ‘The Anglo- 
Saxon cherishes an intolerance of social equal- 
ity as intense and as ineradicable as is his 
championship of equality before the law.’ 
“Now it is generally understood that the 
writer of this sentence has a rather close con- 
nection with the Letter Box. If so, I should 
like to ask him to justify that statement; for 
it seems to me to be utterly opposed to every- 
thing that I have been taught. I have always 
supposed that the Anglo-Saxon race—that is, 
the English and American peoples—were 
above all the champions of equality. Your 
flat contradiction of this belief almost took my 


breath away when I read it.” 


We have always said that we are not 
answerable in the Letter Box for what- 
ever we may have written and published 
elsewhere. Therefore, instead of going 
into an argument on the subject of our 
correspondent’s letter, we shall simply 
repeat some remarks which were made a 
while ago by Rudyard Kipling in the 
course of a private conversation,—Mr. 
Kipling being a decidedly shrewd ob- 
server of humanity, including “the lesser 
breeds.” Someone had repeated to 
him the French. motto, Liberté, Egalité, 
Fraternité, and had praised it as embody- 
ing an ideal. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Kipling, “it embodies 
an ideal, or rather three ideals. But of 
the three great nations none has. attained 
to more than one of these ideals. You 
will never find the three united. The 
French, for example, have never enjoyed 
Liberty, and they care nothing about 
Fraternity ; but they have really attained 
to Equality, and they insist-upon it. The 
English, on the other hand, despise 
Equality and detest Fraternity, but they 
do enjoy Liberty and will die for it at 
any time. You Americans haven’t even 
a taste of Liberty. You are the least 
free of any of the great peoples. Equal- 
itv is the thing that you are always try- 
ing to avoid. But you come out tremen- 
dously strong on Fraternity. You are 
immensely good-natured, easy-going 
and tolerant—scandalously so, in fact. 
Your ideal is “that all of you shall be 
‘good fellows’ together. And so what 
vou have succeeded in achieving is just 
Fraternity.” 
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V 


A lady writing us from Columbia, 
South Carolina, makes an interesting 
contribution to the Longstreet-Hardy 
discussion in the following letter which 
would seem to imply that Longstreet and 
Hardy both borrowed from the same 
source : 


“To THE Epitors or THe BookMAN: 


“Allow me to suggest the probable source 
from which Hardy got his Georgia Scenes. 
In 1806-08 an Englishman named John Lam- 
bert visited the United States. He wrote some 
good descriptive letters. One from Charles- 
ton contains an account or synopsis of the 
militia system then in force in South Caro- 
lina. As an illustration of the drills he copies 
from a periodical a burlesque, which he says 
is a good specimen of the humourous writing 
of these people. This is verbatim, ‘The Mili- 
tia Drill.’ Lambert’s Travels was published 
in London in 1810. Is it not likely that Mr. 
Hardy found the ‘Scene’ which he transferred 
to the Trumpet Major in one of these old 
volumes ? 

“The local humour of Georgia Scenes would 
scarcely appeal to an Englishman. Yet he 
could fit to the trainband the description of 
our militia.” 


VI 


Several subscribers have asked us to 
explain the allusion in the last sentence 
of the following passage from an ad- 
dress lately made by Rudyard Kipling 
at a banquet of the London Royal Acad- 
emy: 


“The magic of literature lies in the words 
and not in any man. Witness, a thousand 
excellent, strenuous words can leave us quite 
cold or put us to sleep, while a bare half- 
hundred words breathed by some man in his 
agony, in his exultation, or in his idleness gen- 
erations ago can still lead whole nations into 
captivity, can still open to us the doors of 
three worlds, can still stir us so intolerably 
that we can scarcely bear the look of our 
souls. It is a miracle, and one that happens 
very seldom; but such masterless man with 
the words is hoping, or has had hopes, that 
the miracle may be repeated again through 
him. And why not? If a tinker in Bedford 
Gaol, if a pamphleteering shopkeeper in Lon- 
don, if a muzzy Scotsman, if a despised Ger- 
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man Jew, if a condemned French thief, or an 
English Admiralty official can be miraculously 
afflicted with the magic of the necessary words, 
why not any man?” . 


The tinker is John Bunyan; the pam- 
phleteering shopkeeper is Daniel Defoe; 
the muzzy Scotchman is James Boswell; 
the German Jew is Heinrich Heine; the 
condemned French thief is Frangois 
Villon; and the English Admiralty offi- 
cial is Samuel Pepys. 


vil 


A propos of something which appeared 
in our last number, a Boston subscriber 
asks us where there can be found any 
detailed account of the rise of Yellow 
Journalism. We cannot" think of any- 
thing at the moment except a paper en- 
titled “American Yellow Journalism,” 
written by Miss Elizabeth L. Banks, and 
published in the Nineteenth Century for 
August, 1898. 
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A gentleman writing us from Washing- 
ton has something to say regarding “Sec- 
retary Taft’s Bull.” 


To THE Epitor oF THE BooKMAN: 

“A propos of your comments in the June 
BooKMAN on ‘Secretary Taft’s Bull,’ have you 
not been a trifle unfair to our speech by as- 
serting that this bull affords an interesting il- 
lustration of a certain defect inherent in the 
English language? 

“Dear knows our language has enough de- 
fects without holding it responsible for faults 
committed in its name. In the present instance 
it is assumed that the Secretary chose the 
proper word to express his meaning, and upon 
that assumption our already harried tongue 
must needs be dealt another whack. 

“The confusion resulting from the use of the 
word ‘surrounded’ instead of the word ‘bound- 
ed’ is a defect for which Mr. Taft, and not the 
English language, must answer.—C. H.” 





THE AUTO-CAR 


“T am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul.” 
—Henley. 

SHERE are some men,” 

asaid the Junior Editor, 

mas he fastened on his 

farce s and settled his 

ahead comfortably down 

win the leather collar of 

Shis motoring coat— 

“there | are some men who are the slaves 

of their machines. Whenever they go 

out for a spin, they can’t say their souls 

are their own, they are so tied down to 

the motor. But other men have passed 

through that stage, and they get real en- 

joyment out of automobiling. I think I 

may say that I am one of that kind. It’s 

taken me two years to master it, but now 
I really have arrived.” 

He pressed a lever and we moved 

slowly up the road. 

It was in the pretty little town of Eliza- 

beth, New Jersey. The railway station, 

covered with vines, rises picturesquely 


above the platform and also descends like 
a Rhenish stronghold into the street be- 
low. There the Junior Editor with his 
auto-car met me on a glorious morning 
toward the end of May. At last he had 
persuaded me to take a long run with 
him into the country, so as to savour the 
freshness of the spring and the perfec- 
tion of his auto-car. Personally I prefer 
a saddle horse to any mere machine; but 
it is well at times to humour the Junior 
Editor. 

“Somehow or other, we never have a 
chance for a good talk in the office any 
more,” he had remarked in giving me 
the invitation. “What we want is to be 
all by ourselves in the open air, with the 
country spread out before us, and the 
exhilaration of swift movement to stir 
the blood. All that, and one of our old- 
time talks. It will be épatant!” 

So there we were, in Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, gliding easily along in the direc- 
tion of Short Hills. 




















“I have often thought,” said the Junior 
Editor, slightly increasing the speed, 
“how Dumas pére would have revelled in 
an automobile. And there was a time, 
when if he had had one, a little adven- 
ture of his would have turned out very 
differently from the way it did. Do you 
remember that time when he used to 
visit Villenave’s house so often? I mean 
when he fell in love with Mélanie—the 
first Mélanie, you know. Well, there 
was a big dragoon—a superb fencer— 
who came there pretty often too, and he 
didn’t like Dumas—was jealous of him, 
I fancy. So one day—” 

Just then an elongated zinc-coloured 
machine came whirling along behind us, 
and passed us rapidly in a cloud of dust. 
A look of fine scorn came over the face of 
the Junior Editor. 

“That’s a pretty fast one,” I observed. 

“Ye-e-s, she’s fast,” he admitted grudg- 
ingly. “She’s a Franklin. She’s fast. 
But they’ve had to strip her all to pieces. 
Now I'll tell you something.” He 
lowered his voice, as one who imparts a 
bit of scandal at a club. “She’s fast; 
but—she’s air-cooled!” 

He waited a moment to let this sink 
into my consciousness. I looked prop- 
erly shocked. Then he added, still un- 
der his breath: 

“I might even say that her engine is 
oil-cooled !” 

I didn’t know just why this was so 
detrimental to the character of the zinc 
Franklin, but I felt that it must be. It 
made me guiltily uncomfortable to hear 
such things bruited about. So I led the 
Junior Editor’s reflections -back to litera- 
ture. 

“You were saying that Dumas—that 
the dragoon didn’t like him—” I hinted. 

“Yes, that is to say—wait a moment. 
I’m going to throw in the high speed.” 

He threw it in, and the auto-car slid 
forward like a swallow in full flight. The 
Junior Editor bent over the crank. His 
face grew rigid; his eyes were fixed ; his 
whole body became tense. I knew by in- 
stinct that Dumas would have to wait. 
Minutes passed in silence. The purr of 
the machine was the only sound. I re- 
spected the emotional crise. 

Presently the high speed was shut off, 
and we began to crawl. We were enter- 
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ing a small village. Here was another 
chance for Dumas. 

“Hold on!” said the Junior Editor. 
“This is the town where they raised all 
the street-crossings just to keep us from 
speeding through the place. There is one 
of the things now!” 

The auto-car bumped over a small, 
ridge-like elevation. The Junior Editor 
gave a look of gloomy satisfaction at the 
obstacle. 

“It doesn’t amount to a row of pins,” 
he commented. “I could go over it at a 
thirty-mile clip if I wanted to.” 

And once more he threw in the high 
speed and we were off again. But the 
tension settled down upon him and no 
word was spoken. I was getting dis- 
couraged over Dumas, and artfully tried 
another lure to which I was sure that my 
companion would rise. 

“I came upon a very pretty little puzzle 
for a real Sherlockian the other day,” 
said I. “Maybe you would like to try to 
solve it. I happen to know the answer, 
but I won’t tell it to you until you have 
given me your solution.” 

Something like a gleam of interest 
flitted across his face; though he spoke 
no word, but kept his eyes fixed on the 
long ribbon-like road ahead. 

“Here are the facts,” I resumed. 
“Now imagine that you are Holmes, and 
I am a client stating the case. At 4 P.M. 
a sum of money was taken from the desk 
in an office. It consisted of $84 in bills 
and $72 in silver. There was no clue to 
the identity of the thief, for all sorts of 
persons had access to the office. An un- 
official detective took up the case, and 
presently brought back the $72 in silver, 
but said that the bills could not be secured 
and that the owner must not ask any 
questions at all about the matter. Now 
what would you deduce from these facts 
—I mean as to the personality of the 
thief?” 

“By gracious!” cried the Junior Ed- 
itor, suddenly making play with the lever 
of the auto-car and sounding the horn 
horribly. I thought that a Sherlockian 
idea had struck him hard; but I soon 
perceived that it wasn’t that. Then I 
saw, following his gaze, a small curly dog 
ahead of us in the middle of the street. 
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Roused by the horn, it-_got up and strolled 
off into the grass. 

“I wish dogs would learn not to 
walk in the street!” said the Junior Ed- 
itor impatiently. The perspiration stood 
out on his forehead. 

There followed a long silence, during 
which the auto-car purred steadily, and 
the Junior Editor guided its whirling 
flight. As we neared the outskirts of 
Morristown, and began to pass drug- 
stores and fruit-stands at low speed, signs 
of returning consciousness were visible. 
Humanity slowly resumed its sway; and 
before long the Junior Editor turned to 
me with all the genial warmth of manner 
which distinguishes him in our daily in- 
tercourse. 

“I fear that I may have lost a word or 
two of what you were saying,” he ex- 
plained with graceful deprecation. “But 
when one is motoring there are a thou- 
sand things to think of all at once, you 
know—or rather you don’t know. You 
can’t know. You can’t know.” 

There was a note of gentle melancholy 
in his voice as he said these words. I 
felt that i must cheer him up. 

“Now that little problem in deduc- 
tion,” said I. “You've evidently been 
thinking of it pretty hard for the last 
quarter of an hour.” 

His eyes looked at me uncomprehend- 
ingly. 

“Little problem?” he repeated. “In 
deduction ?” 

“Yes,” said I. “The problem of the 
recovered silver.” 

“T don’t seem to remember,” he said. 
“Perhaps I didn’t catch a sentence or two 
back there.” 

I stated the problem all over again. 
His face lightened at once. 

“Oh,” said he, “the solution is per- 
fectly obvious. The person who robbed 
the desk must have been a woman. She 
couldn’t carry off the silver, because she 
had no pockets. And her being a 
woman explains why the unofficial detec- 
tive didn’t want any questions asked.” 

“That’s really very ingenious,” I an- 
swered. “But you will notice that, as a 
matter of fact, the silver was carried off. 
The curious circumstance is this: that af- 
ter having been carried off, it was re- 
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covered, while the bills disappeared en- 
tirely.” 

He knitted his brows and thought for 
moment. As he did so, he instinctively 
threw in the high speed again and we 
bounded away from Morristown like the 
ball from a Mauser rifle. Somehow | 
felt it in my bones that the Junior Editor 
was not destined to solve that little prob- 
lem in deduction—at least, not just then. 
I was right. 

The sun was creeping past the merid- 
ian. I should have known that it was 
one o'clock, even without looking at my 
watch. My appetite was getting to be 
phenomenal. So much fresh air, and a 
breakfast so early as now to seem years 
away, created a hunger that was colossal 
and Gargantuan. Yet here we were in 
the open country, and apparently far dis- 
tant from any human habitation. The 
verdure was beautiful and the rich hill- 
sides were crowned with noble forests ; 
but grass and bark are not satisfying to 
a sophisticated, and at the same time 
healthy, hunger. What hope was there 
of appeasing the ingeniosa gula? But | 
did the Junior Editor an injustice. He 
knew. Presently the auto-car skimmed 
though a cluster of maples and, in a 
graceful curve, entered a driveway which 
led up to a most satisfactory looking inn, 
with broad verandas, gay awnings and a 
general appearance of sumptuous ade- 
quacy. A dozen automobiles were stand- 
ing before it in the sunshine, and the 
auto-car took its place at the end of the 
line. 

“T am willing to admit,” said I, “that 
this is where you have an advantage over 
one who comes here on a horse. You 
can leave your machine just where it is 
without bothering to look after it. Noth- 
ing stands between us and our luncheon.” 

But to my surprise the Junior Editor 
had pulled on a long brown linen coat 
marked here and there with oil and 
grease. Immediately afterwards he 
fished out a large tooth-brush from some 
hidden receptacle. 

“What on earth are you going to do! 
said I. 

“Well,” he answered with a business- 
like air, “I just want to touch up the 
spark-plugs a little. But don’t wait. Go 
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in and order luncheon. 
in a jiffy.” 

I went in and didn’t wait. The dining- 
room and its concomitants gave me a 
high opinion of the management of that 
inn. Many things could be had, and I 
ordered largely. Some delicate pinkish 
Little Necks in the pearly background 
of their shells, and nestling down in a pel- 
lucid nest of pounded ice, made me for- 
get the Junior Editor and his spark- 
plugs. There succeeded a lovely bisque, 
a bit of bluefish, beautifully broiled, and 
then a filet mignon Bordelaise with 
pommes soufilées. These things were 
only introductory, as it were—a mere 
gustatio, preparing the way for other and 
still more delectable viands. A few 
words exchanged in confidence with the 
head-waiter effected the production of 
some genuine Clos Vougeot. A delicious 
sense Of absolute well-being _ stole 
over me. The soft spring breeze en- 
tered the open French windows, stirring 
the gay awnings, and bringing with it 
the breath of honeysuckle and of new- 
mown hay. A carolling bird in a syrin- 
ga-bush was nature’s orchestra, herald- 
ing the advent of another delectable little 
bird displayed temptingly upon a tri- 
angle of toast, and producing, with its 
golden-brown marks of the grill, an 
esthetic contrast with the green cresses 
which half concealed it as it lay before 
me. I had forgotten all about the Junior 
Editor, and was trifling with a water-ice 
au marasquin when he hurried into the 
room with a troubled look upon his face. 
In his hands he carried several large flut- 
tering and wnmanageable squares of 
white paper which he proceeded to 
spread out upon the table, incidentally 
upsetting the salted almonds and some 
cheese-sticks. I surveyed him in a spirit 
of philosophical detachment. After all, 
[had lunched. The past at any rate was 
secure, 

“T hear they’ve been macadamizing the 
roads below here,” said the Junior Ed- 
itor in a tone of anxious preoccupation ; 
“and a road that’s just been macadamized 
plays the very mischief with one’s tires. 
Now these road-maps are most unsatis- 
factory. They don’t offer any alternate 
route. I can’t seem to make them out.” 


I'll be with you 
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He splashed around in a sea of white 
paper. Never before had I seen him so 
perturbed. I lighted a French cigarette— 
paquet rose—and its scent was diffused 
amid its thin blue smoke. 

“Aren't you going 
luncheon?” I asked. 

“Oh, I suppose so. Anything will do. 
Here, waiter, bring me some cold mut- 
ton !” 

He bolted his cold mutton, poring the 
while over his maps, while I leisurely 
finished a steaming demi-tasse. Finally, 
his countenance seemed to clear. 

“Come on,” said he. “I think I’ve got 
it now. By taking a little side-cut, I can 
strike the Somerville Road at Pluckamin, 
and then it will be a clear run down to 
Bound Brook, where you can catch an 
express train back to New York.” 

He was in a hurry to be off; so I 
strolled out after him to the auto-car. 
He had eaten only half of his cold mut- 
ton. By this time I had acquired a 
scientific knowledge of his ways; and in- 
stead of sitting beside him, I crept into 
the tonneau and disposed myself with a 
view to obtaining the maximum of com- 
fort. He was quite unconscious of me. 
The macadamized roads were punctur- 
ing his imagination. As he glided away, 
I hung my legs comfortably over the 
side of the auto-car; and, resting on the 
leather cushions, I gazed up into the 
blue sky overhead. All was well with 
the world. The birds sang; the breezes 
blew ; the whole earth breathed forth the 
freshness and the fragrance of immortal 
spring. I murmured drowsily a few 
lines of the Pervigilium Veneris, and 
soon afterwards sank deliciously into a 
sea of lotus and of asphodel. 

I came out of it with a bump. The 
Junior Editor, clad in his long brown 
linen coat, was doing things to various 
portions of the auto-car’s anatomy. I 
looked lazily out upon him and found that 
he had seventeen different tools disposed 
around him in the road, each one of which 
he used in turn. 

“We crossed that bridge back there a 
little too hard,” said he. “We’ve broken 
a spring. But,” he added, with infinite 
pride, “she’s got double springs, so it 
doesn’t really matter. If she had single 
springs, we couldn’t go on. But she has 
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Roused by the horn, it got up and strolled 
off into the grass. 

“I wish dogs would learn not to 
walk in the street!’ said the Junior Ed- 
itor impatiently. The perspiration stood 
out on his forehead. 

There followed a long silence, during 
which the auto-car purred steadily, and 
the Junior Editor guided its whirling 
flight. As we neared the outskirts of 
Morristown, and began to pass drug- 
stores and fruit-stands at low speed, signs 
of returning consciousness were visible. 
Humanity slowly resumed its sway; and 
before long the Junior Editor turned to 
me with all the genial warmth of manner 
which distinguishes him in our daily in- 
tercourse. 

“I fear that I may have lost a word or 
two of what you were saying,” he ex- 
plained with graceful deprecation. “But 
when one is motoring there are a thou- 
sand things to think of all at once, you 
know—or rather you don’t know. You 
can’t know. You can’t know.” 

There was a note of gentle melancholy 
in his voice as he said these words. I 
felt that i must cheer him up. 

“Now that little problem in deduc- 
tion,” said I. “You’ve evidently been 
thinking of it pretty hard for the last 
quarter of an hour.” 

His eyes looked at me uncomprehend- 
ingly. 

“Little problem?” he repeated. “In 
deduction ?” 

“Yes,” said I. “The problem of the 
recovered silver.” 

“T don’t seem to remember,” he said. 
“Perhaps I didn’t catch a sentence or two 
back there.” 

I stated the problem all over again. 
His face lightened at once. 

“Oh,” said he, “the solution is per- 
fectly obvious. The person who robbed 
the desk must have been a woman. She 
couldn’t carry off the silver, because she 
had no pockets. And her being a 
woman explains why the unofficial detec- 
tive didn’t want any questions asked.” 

“That’s really very ingenious,” I an- 
swered. “But you will notice that, as a 


matter of fact, the silver was carried off. 
The curious circumstance is this: that af- 
ter- having been carried off, it was re- 
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covered, while the bills disappeared en- 
tirely.” 

He knitted his brows and thought for 
moment. As he did so, he instinctively 
threw in the high speed again and we 
bounded away from Morristown like the 
ball from a Mauser rifle. Somehow [ 
felt it in my bones that the Junior Editor 
was not destined to solve that little prob- 
lem in deduction—at least, not just then. 
I was right. 

The sun was creeping past the merid- 
ian. I should have known that it was 
one o'clock, even without looking at my) 


watch. My appetite was getting to be 
phenomenal. So much fresh air, and a 


breakfast so early as now to seem years 
away, created a hunger that was colossal 
and Gargantuan. Yet here we were in 
the open country, and apparently far dis- 
tant from any human habitation. The 
verdure was beautiful and the rich hill- 
sides were crowned with noble forests; 
but grass and bark are not satisfying to 
a sophisticated, and at the same time 
healthy, hunger. What hope was there 
of appeasing the ingeniosa gula? But | 
did the Junior Editor an injustice. He 
knew. Presently the auto-car skimmed 
though a cluster of maples and, in a 
graceful curve, entered a driveway which 
led up to a most satisfactory looking inn, 
with broad verandas, gay awnings and a 
general appearance of sumptuous ade- 
quacy. A dozen automobiles were stand- 
ing before it in the sunshine, and the 
auto-car took its place at the end of the 
line. 

“T am willing to admit,” said I, “that 
this is where you have an advantage over 
one who comes here on a horse. You 
can leave your machine just where it is 
without bothering to look after it. Noth- 
ing stands between us and our luncheon.” 

But to my surprise the Junior Editor 
had pulled on a long brown linen coat 
marked here and there with oil and 
grease. Immediately afterwards he 
fished out a large tooth-brush from some 
hidden receptacle. 

“What on earth are you going to do?” 
said I. 

“Well,” he answered with a business- 
like air, “I just want to touch up the 
spark-plugs a little. But don’t wait. Go 

















in and order luncheon. 
in a jiffy.” 

I went in and didn’t wait. The dining- 
room and its concomitants gave me a 
high opinion of the management of that 
inn. Many things could be had, and I 
ordered largely. Some delicate pinkish 
Little Necks in the pearly background 
of their shells, and nestling down in a pel- 
lucid nest of pounded ice, made me for- 
get the Junior Editor and his spark- 
plugs. There succeeded a lovely bisque, 
a bit of bluefish, beautifully broiled, and 
then a filet mignon Bordelaise with 
pommes soufilées. These things were 
only introductory, as it were—a mere 
gustatio, preparing the way for other and 
still more delectable viands. A few 
words exchanged in confidence with the 
head-waiter effected the production of 
some genuine Clos Vougeot. A delicious 
sense of absolute well-being stole 
over me. The soft spring breeze en- 
tered the open French windows, stirring 
the gay awnings, and bringing with it 
the breath of honeysuckle and of new- 
mown hay. A carolling bird in a syrin- 
ga-bush was nature’s orchestra, herald- 
ing the advent of another delectable little 
bird displayed temptingly upon a tri- 
angle of toast, and producing, with its 
golden-brown marks of the grill, an 
esthetic contrast with the green cresses 
which half concealed it as it lay before 
me. I had forgotten all about the Junior 
Editor, and was trifling with a water-ice 
au marasquin when he hurried into the 
room with a troubled look upon his face. 
In his hands he carried several large flut- 
tering and unmanageable squares of 
white paper which he proceeded to 
spread out upon the table, incidentally 
upsetting the salted almonds and some 
cheese-sticks. I surveyed him in a spirit 
of philosophical detachment. After all, 
I had lunched. The past at any rate was 
secure, 

“I hear they’ve been macadamizing the 
roads below here,” said the Junior Ed- 
itor in a tone of anxious preoccupation ; 
“and a road_that’s just been macadamized 
plays the very mischief with one’s tires. 
Now these road-maps are most unsatis- 
factory. They don’t offer any alternate 
route. I can’t seem to make them out.” 


I'll be with you 
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He splashed around in a sea of white 
paper. Never before had I seen him so 
perturbed. I lighted a French cigarette— 
paquet rose—and its scent was diffused 
amid its thin blue smoke. 

“Aren't you going 
luncheon?” I asked. 

“Oh, I suppose so. Anything will do. 
Here, waiter, bring me some cold mut- 
ton !” 

He bolted his cold mutton, poring the 
while over his maps, while I leisurely 
finished a steaming demi-tasse. Finally, 
his countenance seemed to clear. 

“Come on,” said he. “I think I’ve got 
it now. By taking a little side-cut, I can 
strike the Somerville Road at Pluckamin, 
and then it will be a clear run down to 
Bound Brook, where you can catch an 
express train back to New York.” 

He was in a hurry to be off; so I 
strolled out after him to the auto-car. 
He had eaten only half of his cold mut- 
ton. By this time I had acquired a 
scientific knowledge of his ways; and in- 
stead of sitting beside him, I crept into 
the tonneau and disposed myself with a 
view to obtaining the maximum of com- 
fort. He was quite unconscious of me. 
The macadamized roads were punctur- 
ing his imagination. As he glided away, 
I hung my legs comfortably over the 
side of the auto-car; and, resting on the 
leather cushions, I gazed up into the 
blue sky overhead. All was well with 
the world. The birds sang; the breezes 
blew ; the whole earth breathed forth the 
freshness and the fragrance of immortal 
spring. I murmured drowsily a few 
lines of the Pervigilium Veneris, and 
soon afterwards sank deliciously into a 
sea of lotus and of asphodel. 

I came out of it with a bump. The 
Junior Editor, clad in his long brown 
linen coat, was doing things to various 
portions of the auto-car’s anatomy. I 
looked lazily out upon him and found that 
he had seventeen different tools disposed 
around him in the road, each one of which 
he used in turn. 

“We crossed that bridge back there a 
little too hard,” said he. “We’ve broken 
a spring. But,” he added, with infinite 
pride, “she’s got double springs, so it 
doesn’t really matter. If she had single 
springs, we couldn’t go on. But she has 


to have some 
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double springs—double springs. 
her springs are double.” 

He poked around some more and tried 
all the tools one after the other. From 
his muttered exclamations I inferred that 
he needed a Stilton wrench. I don’t 
know what a Stilton wrench is, but he 
needed it. However, at last he went 
around to the front of the auto-car and 
seemed to be violently lifting something 
two or three times. The auto-car re- 
sponded with a vigourous pluttering. 

“It’s all right now,” said the Junior 
Editor, hot but gratified. 

Just at that moment, a huge black au- 
tomobile which had crept up behind us, 
waiting for us to get out of the way, 
burst into a cloud of steam and emitted a 
tremendous sound like the roar of a thou- 
sand thunders. It was sublime. 

“Ts it blowing up?” I asked. 

“No,” he explained patiently, “that is 
a White Steamer. It’s merely blowing 
off steam.” 

“Now that,” said I with enthusiasm, 
“is the automobile for me! I shouldn’t 
want to ride in it; but if I had it I 


Yes, 


should keep it all day long blowing off 
steam.” 
The Junior Editor looked at me from 


head to foot. He was evidently holding 
himself in. 


“T suppose YOU would!” said he. 


laire 
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And then he climbed up into his seat 
and we hummed along the road in a long 
and silent and satisfactory run. As we 
reached the station at Bound Brook, the 
Junior Editor underwent a sudden trans- 
formation. Once more he was my old- 
time comrade, alert, cordial, and radiant 
with that winning courtesy which makes 
every one his friend. I told him how 
much I had enjoyed our day together. | 
really had. 

“Yes,” said he, “wasn’t it good to 
spend all this time together with nothing 
on our minds, chatting about Dumas and 
Baudelaire—I think we talked of Baude- 
and Sherlock Holmes? You must 
come out again soon, and we'll do it all 
over.” 

“Yes,” said I; “and what I liked best 
was to see that you are not a slave to 
your machine. Now some men never 
get that perfect mastery which allows 
them to be quite free when they are mo- 
toring.” 

The Junior Editor beamed all over. 

“Yes, yes!” cried he, infinitely de- 
lighted. “Didn’t I tell you so when | 
asked you out?” 

The express train thundered into the 
station. As I entered it, I looked back 
and saw the Junior Editor clad once more 
in his long brown linen coat,and plunging 
into the very penetralia of his auto-car. 

The Senior Editor. 



















































TO MISS JANE AUSTEN 


Madam, I must express respectful wonder 

At your delightful novels, penned despite 

Your unawareness of the proper thunder 

Employed by those professionals who write 
For present generations. 


You’ve minor merits ; we have—Miss Correlli— 

She’s in “Who’s Who” and so is Mistress Ward; 

Your heroines are bourgeoise Liz or Nellie— 

Such homely English hearts you seem to hoard, 
Untoned by foreign nations. 


Your canvas, too, is very small and shrinking— 
You've said as much yourself—and yet you smile, 
Content with gentle raillery, not thinking 
Of what you ought to do—belabour guile 

With stageable gyrations. 


Indeed, Dear Madam Jane, the eagle wheeling 
The vulture tearing, e’en the owl sedate 
Or brooding hen,—such modern modes of feeling 
Are foreign to you, I regret to state 
(With mental reservations). 


So mild and unobtrusive seems your pleasure 

It minds us rather of the humming-bird, 

Sipping and skimming to a patterned measure 

Within an ordered park of way and word, 
"Mid Spring’s felicitations. 


It’s true, of course, that you amused Sir Walter, 

Lewes, Macaulay, and a number more, 

But fashions change, Miss Austen, have to alter.— 

Your glowworm humour now is ancient lore, 
Barren of imitations. 


In short, although we like you still extremely, 

It’s not the thing to read you nowadays ; 

If only you had been a bit unseemly 

In style, or bold of plot, why then our praise 
Might still perform oblations. 


So good-bye, Madam; we must leave behind us 

Your wit and wisdom, for no more they'll do: 

We must progress, the publishers remind us,— 

This chat was pleasant, but it means—adieu !— 
Our people are creations. 


George Herbert Clarke. 
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JANE AUSTEN’S SNOBS 


gaa I is to lay one’s self open 
mato the charge of pre- 
Hsumption, it would seem, 
cM: ato attempt to add any- 
7 “i gars, omg to the bap cena 
a PP able amount of Austen- 
dan. iana—we hope that our 
fair author, if she perchance has a sub- 
scription to a clipping bureau, may par- 
don, without too satirical a smile, so 
formidable a word—which is already 
extant. 

“Unless some new and startling facts 
in regard to the life and career of this 
author have been discovered,” the Long- 
suffering Reader will exclaim, “quite the 
last word has been said!” 

“Even those of us who make ne pre- 
tence to being signed and sealed to the 
Austen-cult,” he continues, “know by 
heart the stock facts and appreciations 
repeated by each new biographer. 

“For instance, the ordinary reader re- 
mains somewhat aghast at the storm of 


dissent and assent which has followed 
Macaulay’s claim that Jane Austen was 


Shakespearean. With every mention of 
her name we have seen quoted the high 
opinion that Scott expressed of Pride and 
Prejudice, and we look with painful in- 
stinct for the words ‘big bow-wow 
style’ with which he dubbed his own 
strenuous way in contrast with the deli- 
cate manner of Jane Austen. We are 
a little tired of the fact that the Prince 
Regent deigned to approve of her work, 
absurd as an appreciation coming from 
such a quarter strikes us, and delicious 
as are the condescending letters of his 
secretary, Mr. Clarke, with their fatuous 
suggestions as to subjects suitable for 
her portrayal. What capital comedy 
material this same Mr. Clarke would 
have made for her pen! Then there is 
her well-known critique of her own work, 
more valuable, to be sure, than half that 
has been written about her, though ex- 
pressed in a few words: her ‘little bit 
of ivory two inches wide on which she 
worked with a brush so fine as to pro- 
duce little effect after much labour.’ 
Again, we are weary of hearing that 
Miss Mitford would deprive herself of 


her right hand if she could write like 
this modest little author. 

“We have lost our interest in the fact 
that Sydney Smith was ‘quite in love 
with Fanny Price,’ and that Macaulay 
wasn't, while Miss Austen herself naive- 
ly declares, ‘I must confess that I think 
her’ (Elisabeth Bennet) ‘as delightful a 
creature as ever appeared in print, and 
how I shall be able to tolerate those who 
do not like her at least I do not know;’ 
and then George Saintsbury, joining in 
this worship, admits with candour that 
he would like to have married her. 

“No,” continues the irate if Long- 
suffering Reader, “I'll no more of it!” 
But by such an intolerant attitude he 
betrays himself; he can be no ardent 
and boni-fide admirer of our Jane. For 
the truly elect every word written about 
their idol is avidly perused, either with 
objurgations against the sad lack of in- 
sight shown or, if the estimate be a fa- 
vourable one, with the stamp of their au- 
gust approval. Surely nothing could 
prove more delightful to this laughter- 
loving goddess of the pen, if she might 
know of it, than the exclusive attitude of 
some of her devotees; for the humour of 
the cult is inimitable. They imagine 
themselves a close corporation, take as a 
motto the dictum of George Eliot : “Only 
cultivated minds fairly appreciate the 
exquisite art of Jane Austen,” and look 
askance at any new applicant for admis- 
sion. Each is even doubtful of the abil- 
ity of his fellows to quite appreciate the 
“sustained purity of style” of their divin- 
ity or the subtle humour of her charac- 
terisations. 

But all alike—the esoterics and the 
humble admirers—all who have actual- 
ly come under the spell of this author, 
love to join in a chat about her and her 
little world of interesting people. We 
are left unmoved by the dogma of the 
dictatorial that one should read books 
and not talks about books. For such 
critics deprive themselves of a very real 
pleasure. There is a time for reading 
literature ; and if a time for reading “the 
best-selling book,” surely a time for a 














quiet talk about an artist of the calibre 
of Jane Austen. 

Jowett, the famous Oxonian, used to 
ask: “Have you thoroughly made your- 
self up in Miss Austen, the ‘Vicar of 
Wakefield’ and Boswell? No person is 
educated who does not know them.” By 
the judicious she is regarded as the Meis- 
sonier of literary art, affecting no huge 
canvases with a confusion of figures, 
but in her own small genre pictures do- 
ing her exquisite best; she always re- 
membered in her work what so many 
forget, that “Chacun ne comprend que 
ce quil trouve en soi.’ The waves of 
the American and French Revolutions, 
though filling with their roar the an- 
nals of the times, were heard but faint- 
ly in her world. It is only when she 
tries to treat such episodes as the early 
career of Willoughby and the elopement 
of Lydia with Wickham that she be- 
comes unconvincing. Her inability to 
give to vice and the uglier aspects of 
sinful living their true perspective and 
value, is inevitable. All intrigue she 
manages awkwardly. She must have 
realised this herself, for she says: “Let 
other pens dwell on guilt and misery; 
I quit such odious subjects as soon as I 
can, impatient to restore everybody to 
tolerable comfort and to have done with 
all the rest.” 

It is of course inconceivable that Miss 
Austen could do such work without rec- 
ognising the quality and presumably the 
value of it. But this conviction never 
caused this author to deviate from the 
modest tenor of her style. 

The spectacle of this demure girl nov- 
elist looking out upon her world with a 
calm serenity, but with all-seeing eyes, is 
unique in literary history. It has often 
been pointed out that she knew no per- 
son of any literary distinction whatever. 
She had no George Lewes to point the 
way, to aid by suggestion and encour- 
agement, above all to offer an intellectual 
and artistic sympathy, as was the lot of 
George Eliot. We may be profoundly 
thankful that no pedantic father tried to 
“improve” her style, a fate which Miss 
Edgeworth bore with good-natured 
equanimity. She is perhaps farthest 
removed in point of view from George 
Sand, who made copy from her various 
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“experiences” and had the stimulus 
which naturally attended her intimate 
acquaintance with some of the keenest 
minds of her time. Even Charlotte 
Bronté played the part of lion in the 
eyes of literary London for a season and 
won the lasting friendship of Thackeray. 
Fanny Burney too had her Dr. Johnson, 
was presented to Louis XVIII in Paris 
and was complimented by him upon her 
novels. 

Yet with all her seeming lack of op- 
portunity nothing could be more finely 
studied than the psychology of her crea- 
tions—especially her women. 

Yet it was all done spontaneously, 
without seeming effort, for she was not 
a modern in any sense. She simply 
knew her corner of England, humour- 
ously, inimitably. She modestly de- 
clares: “I think I may boast myself to 
be, with all possible vanity, the most un- 
learned and uninformed female who ever 
dared to be an authoress.”” No wonder 
that Lewes declares she was “almost 
alone in her freedom from a lettered van- 
ity.” She had none of the dynamic in- 
tensity of Charlotte Bronté; she had 
none of George Eliot’s high ethical note; 
in the blooming fields of fiction she 
stands alone, a modest flower but giving 
a quaint and haunting fragrance. Is it 
so very strange that Guizot said that of 
all novels he preferred the English, and 
of all English novels he liked best those 
of Jane Austen? 

While other young girls were painful- 
ly working stiff samplers, she was de- 
lightedly and delightfully weaving her 
tales and looking upon her world with 
good-natured cynicism. 

It is in this phase of her work especial- 
ly that we wish to view her. We yield to 
no man in our allegiance to hercharming 
heroines; we have an honest liking for 
most of her heroes; the fatuity of her 
prigs would be an engrossing subject to 
discuss ; some have chosen to talk enter- 
tainingly of the prattle of her bores—but 
with the latter we would take issue, for 
there are no bores in Jane Austen. We 
will be humble and choose for our por- 
tion the snobs, but it is with the pseudo- 
humility of a Uriah Heep, for we frank- 
ly confess that to us her snobs are the 
most delightful of all. They are the 
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salt which gives the delicious flavour to 
the whole concoction, and like a cunning 
cook she knows well how to use it. All 
will agree, I think, to the assertion that, 
after all, Jane Austen’s highest claim to 
distinction is in her unique humour, and 
where is this displayed so abundantly as 
in her portrayal of snobs? 

At the mention of snobs one’s mind 
naturally reverts to Thackeray and his 
Book of Snobs. But not even his most 
ardent admirers will claim that this book 
can compare with Jane Austen’s six 
books of snobs. Thackeray himself 
least of all would make such a claim, 
for ten years after the appearance of the 
Snobs in Punch had laid the founda- 
tion to his popular fame, the author de- 
clared to the American historian Mot- 
ley that he hated the Book of Snobs 
and would not read a word of it. One 
remembers his definition of a snob: “He 
who meanly admires mean things is a 
snob,” and in its broadest import this is 
surely entirely adequate. 

Trollope says: “A tuft hunter is a 
snob, a parasite is a snob, the man who 
allows the manhood within him to 
be awed by a coronet is a_ snob. 
The man who worships mere wealth 
is a snob.” To many novelists a 
snob is a snob, and, as in the case of 
Peter Bell and the fellow Primrose, it is 
nothing more. They ticket him and 
leave him. Jane Austen nicely divines 
and differentiates her gallery of snobs. 
Her snobs aristocratical, of which Lady 
Catherine de Bourgh and Sir Walter El- 
liot are types, although bearing certain 
likenesses, are essentially different. The 
Lady of Rosings is graphically and obvi- 
ously vulgar, with a certain unconscious 
bourgeois vulgarity. Sir Walter, though 
the same at heart, is at some pains to 
hide this fact under a show of breeding, 
and chiefly evinces his métier by a mean 
selfishness, faintly veiled. Her snobs 
clerical are alike in having no high con- 
ception of their exalted calling, and in 
being unfortunate in their matrimonial 
projects. But Collins in Pride and Prej- 
udice is treated in as purely a farcical 
strain as Jane Austen ever allowed her- 
self. He is a fool and is néver separated 
for an instant from his folly. Elton in 
Emma has presence and an outward 
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show of polish, and succeeds in hiding 
his real character from the heroine un- 
til that horrible moment for both when 
he is fatuous enough to imagine that the 
fastidious Emma has conceived a pen- 
chant for him. Then there is the snob 
military of General Tilney in Persua- 
sion, and the sporting snob of John 
Thorpe in the same book ; the snobs mat- 
rimonial in the guise of the John Dash- 
woods, and the snob officious and penu- 
rious of the redoubtable Mrs. Norris in 
Mansfield Park. In presenting this 
blessed little army of snobs, Jane Austen 
evinces a quaint wisdom as well as hu- 
mour which appeals directly to one’s com- 
mon sense. 

Miss Austen’s novels naturally fall in- 
to two classes, those she wrote as a girl 
and those which are the product of 
her prime. Pride and Prejudice, Scnse 


and Sensibility and Northanger Abbey 
are redolent of youth. The production 
of a work of such quality as Pride and 
Prejudice, at the age she wrote it, is 
unexampled. 

Only youth could so perfectly realise 
and reproduce the joy of youthful living 


which she presents—the joy of the 
dance ; the joy of the minor details of life 
which are apt to bore age; the joy of 
loving. She gives us an exquisite comédie 
humain from the point of view of youth, 
replete with the Attic salt of life. There 
is something fresh and fair, sentient 
and delicate in her conception. It need 
hardly be said that she was as far re- 
moved as possible from the smugness of 
the usual youthful precocity. Especially 
in her snobs she allows herself a Jaissez 
allez, a certain mischievous and jocund 
malice that is irresistible. 

Her joy in the portrayal of Collins and 

Lady Catherine de Bourgh fairly bubbles 
over, making them frankly farcical at 
times, though always delightful. The 
letter of Collins announcing his arrival 
is a model for a would-be snob, and the 
ensuing conversation is all extremely 
good. 
Elisabeth was chiefly struck with his 
extraordinary deference for Lady Cath- 
erine, and his kind intention of christen- 
ing, marrying and burying his parish- 
ioners whenever it were required. 

“He must be an oddity, I think,” said 


















































she. “I cannot make him out. There 
is something very pompous in his style. 
Can he be a sensible man, sir?” 

‘No, my dear” (answers Mr. Bennet), 
“I think not. I have great hopes of find- 
ing him quite the reverse. There is a 
mixture of servility and self-importance 
in his letter which promises well. I am 
impatient to see him.” 

The Right Honourable Lady Catherine 
de Bourgh is surely eminently fitted to be 
the snobbish patroness of this snob. He 
glories in her condescension with cring- 
ing servility. “She had also asked him 
twice to dine at Rosings and had sent for 
him only the Saturday before to make 
up her pool of quadrille in the evening.” 
He goes so far as to fussily advise the 
ladies, on their first appearance before 
her ladyship, “merely to put on what- 
ever of your clothes is superior to the 
rest; there is no occasion for anything 
more. Lady Catherine will not think the 
worse of you for being simply dressed. 
She likes to have the distinction of rank 
preserved.” ~When asked by the satur- 
nine Mr. Bennet if in his sycophant at- 
titude to her “these pleasing attentions 
proceed from the impulse of the moment, 
or are the result of previous study,” he 
answers, to the secret delight of his inter- 
locutor, “They arise chiefly from what is 
passing at the time; and though I some- 
times amuse myself with suggesting and 
arranging such little elegant compli- 
ments as may be adapted to ordinary 
occasions, I always wish to give them as 
unstudied an air as possible.” 

The perfect ease with which he trans- 
fers his affections from Jane to Elisa- 
beth, and again from Elisabeth to Char- 
lotte Lucas, is characteristic. 

The proposal scene between Collins 
and Elisabeth is perennially funny. After 
being assured by a young lady that “you 
could not make me happy,” and “this 
matter may be considered as finally set- 
tled,” and “to accept your proposals is 
absolutely impossible. My feelings in 
every way prevent it. Can I speak 
plainer ?”—for a young man to calmly 
reply with his “air of awkward gal- 
lantry”: “You are uniformly charming! 
and I am persuaded when sanctioned by 
the express authority of both your ex- 
cellent parents, my proposals will not 
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fail of being acceptable,” must be, to say 
the least, somewhat disconcerting to that 
lady. 

She is, however, enough the daughter 
of her father to enjoy her position on the 
horns of a dilemma, when he declares: 
“An unhappy alternative is before you, 
Elisabeth. From this day you must be a 
stranger to one of your parents. Your 
mother will never see you again if you do 
not marry Collins, and I will never see 
you again if you do.” 

Collins’s letter of condolence when 
Lydia elopes with Wickham may be 
studied with profit by any one who wishes 
to know how to be disagreeable, brutal 
and censorious in an apparently uncon- 
scious way. This must €specially appeal 
to a father: .“Let me advise you, then, 
my dear sir, to console yourself as much 


as possible, to throw off your unworthy ° 


child from your affection forever, and 
leave her to reap the fruits of her own 
heinous offence.” 

Perhaps the most famous scene in 
this book is the scene in which the Lady 
of Rosings tries to force Elisabeth to 
renounce Darcy. Its comedy is certainly 
very amusing, and the final revolt of out- 
raged maidenhood against the arro- 
gance of rank has a positive thrill in it. 
From her ladyship’s point of view noth- 
ing could be more scathing than the an- 
athema that she launched at Elisabeth at 
the close of the interview: 

“TI take no leave of you, Miss Bennet. 
I send no compliments to your mother. 
You deserve no such attention. I am 
most seriously displeased.” Could wrath 
go more terribly further? : 

There is certainly something very win- 
ning about Elisabeth. We all have our 
literary loves, and though we may not 
entirely agree with Saintsbury, we sym- 
pathise with him in his frank declaration 
of affection: “In the novels of the last 
one hundred years there are vast numbers 
of young ladies with whom it might be a 
pleasure to fall in love; there are at 
least five with whom, as it seems to me, 
no man of taste and spirit can help doing 
so. Their names are, in chronological 
order: Elisabeth Bennet, Diana Vernon, 
Argemont Lavington, Beatrix Esmond 
and Barbara Grant.” 

Poor Elisabeth! All well-regulated 
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families are provided with a skeleton in 
the closet, and most of them can produce 
a snob also. Mrs. Bennet played this 
role at Longbourn. She detested Darcy; 
but when she learned that she was to be- 
come the mother-in-law of this wealthy 
personage, she acted like a female Shy- 
lock gone mad. 

“Good gracious! Lord bless me! only 
think! dear me! Mr. Darcy! Who would 
have thought it? And is it really true? 
Oh, my sweetest Lizzy! how rich and 
how great you will be! What pin-money, 
what jewels, what carriages you will 
have! Jane’s is nothing to it—nothing 
at all. I am so pl.ased—so happy! Such 
a charming man! so handsome, so tall! 
Oh, my dear Lizzy! A house in town! 
Everything that is charming? Three 
daughters married! Ten thousand a 
year! Oh, Lord! what will become of 
me? I shall go distracted!” 

The final discomfiture of Lady Cath- 
erine and Collins is one of the truly 
soothing and satisfying things in fiction, 
and we must share with Mr. Bennet in 
the justifiable gratification which must 
have been his when he penned this letter 
to Collins: 

“Dear Sir,—I must trouble you once 
more for congratulations. Elisabeth 
will soon be the wife of Mr. Darcy. Con- 
sole Lady Catherine as well as you can. 
But if I were you, I would stand by the 
nephew. He has more to give. Yours 
sincerely, etc.” 

Disraeli told Jowett that he had read 
Pride and Prejudice seventeen times, 
and our only wonder is that just such a 
type of a man should be attracted by 
just such a type of book. Miss Austen 
never kept her finger on her literary 
pulse in the distressing manner of Bea- 
consfield. 

It is inconceivable that the taste of 
any one who shall read this book with 
attention shall not be impressed and sen- 
sitised. She wrote for love and not for 
lucre and wrought her work to suit her 
own exacting taste. 

In Sense and Sensibility we have 
the John Dashwoods conceived in the 
highest manner of comedy. 

In pursuance of his promise to his dy- 
ing father, John Dashwood decides to 
give-his sisters and step-mother three 
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thousand pounds. But he had reckoned 
without his wife. “She begged him to 
think again on the subject. How could 
he answer it to himself to rob his child. 
and his only child too, of so large a 
sum?” His father must have _ been 
“light-headed.” He is induced by the 
careful manipulations of Mrs. John Dash- 
wood to lower the amount first to five 
hundred pounds apiece, then to a hun- 
dred a year. But then, as his wife points 
out, “if Mrs. Dashwood should live fif- 
teen years, we shall be completely taken 
in.” “I believe you are right, my love; 
it will be better that there shall be no 
annuity in the case. A present of fif- 
ty pounds now and then” will be quite 
sufficient. He finally resolves that it 
would be absolutely unnecessary if not 
highly indecorous to do more for the 
widow and children of his father than to 
send them “presents of fish and game 
and so forth, whenever they are in sea- 
son.” 

This Macbeth was altogether too will- 
ing a tool in his lady’s hands. The in- 
ability of the John Dashwoods to enter- 
tain his sisters in their London home; 
John’s greedy haste to throw Elinor in- 
to Colonel Brandon’s arms; the power- 
lessness of both of these snobs to face 
with any degree of equanimity good for- 
tune coming to their friends or rela- 
tions—all of these matters are touched 
up with the brush of an artist. Jane 
Austen never scruples to make a plain 
statement of her opinion of her charac- 
ters, a method abhorred by the ultra 
modern novelist. She can with fine skill 
use stggestion in presenting her people, 
but she never leaves us in doubt as to 
how she views them. She treats life very 
much as Providence appears to—not as 
it is pictured very often in fiction. She 
has the keen intellectual curiosity and 
devotion of a scientist in her data, and 
would no more think of falsifying her 
returns than a scientist. We are made to 
feel her own immense interest in her 
characters, and we cannot grow weary 
of her “divine chit-chat.””’ Some will de- 
clare, and be honest in their belief, that to 
them her men and women are pallid 
ghosts of bloodless people, but what a 
gray, uninteresting affair life itself must 
prove to such people! It is not for her 





















































to Offer us a “bleeding slice of life.” It 
is the quieter aspects of life which con- 
stitute her métier. 

At Bath or elsewhere Miss Austen 
must have suffered from the attentions 
of the snob—Corinthian—for with a spice 
of malice she gives us the very broth of 
such a snob in the person of Mr. John 
Thorpe in Northanger Abbey. He is 
an imitation sport, a rattle and very 
much of a fool. The portrayal of this 
character has been objected to on the 
score that her effects were laid on with 
too broad strokes and in too glaring col- 
ours, but this is just the manner that 
such a type of man paints himself. 

His absurd bragging of the speed of 
lis horse; his too familiar admiration of 
the heroine Catherine Morland; his ill- 
bred slighting of his sisters; his fear of 
being “too handsome unless he wore the 
dress of a groom, and too much like a 
gentleman unless he were easy where he 
ought to be civil, and impudent where he 
might be easy,” are all done to the life. 
Catherine engages him on her favourite 
topic of Mrs. Radcliffe’s novels: “Have 
you ever read Udolpho, Mr. Thorpe?” 
“Udolpho? Oh, Lord! not I. I never 
read novels; I have something else to 
do.” “I think you must like Udolpho 
if you were to read it; it is very interest- 
ing.” “Not I, faith! No, if I read any, 
it shall be Mrs. Radcliffe’s; her novels 
dre amusing enough; they are worth 
reading ; some fun and nature in them.” 
He is able to exhibit a like discriminat- 
ing and dogmatic ignorance on a large 
variety of subjects. He has a pleasant 
way of addressing the ladies of his fami- 
ly; to his mother, ‘““Ah, mother, how do 
you do? Where did you get that quiz 
of a hat? It makes you look like an old 
witch ;” he observes to his sisters that 
they “both looked very ugly.” 

Note his gallant invitation to the 
dance: “Well, Miss Morland, I suppose 
you and I are to stand up and jig it to- 
gether again?” 

It is the snobbism in the hearts of the 
snob and of General Tilney, the other 
snob of the book, which leads to the 
rather pitiful climax of the story. In 
his flattered vanity at being noticed by 
the General, he lets himself go slightly 
on the subject of the fortune of the Mor- 
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lands; by “merely adding twice as much 
for the grandeur of the moment, by 
doubling what he chose to think the 
amount of Mr. Morland’s preferment, 
trebling his private fortune, bestowing 
a rich aunt and sinking half the children, 
he was able to represent the whole fami- 
ly to the General in a most respectable 
light.” This had a disastrous effect for 
Catherine, since the snob in General Til- 
ney jumps at such a fortune for his son. 
The contrast of his assiduous court and 
oppressive hospitality at first, with his 
brutality in practically thrusting Cath- 
erine out of the house when he learns 
that she is not an heiress, is rather too 
painfully abrupt. In fact, he is managed 
with less skill than any of Miss Aus- 
ten’s snobs, for he is treated without her 
usual humour. He may be necessary to 
the exigencies of her rather frail plot, but 
he is eminently unpleasant. 

In Northanger Abbey Jane Austen 
has not only deliciously satirised the 
taste for Mrs. Radcliffe’s highly spiced 
novels, but we find a rather amusing an- 
achronism in a passage which seems to 
plainly burlesque Jane Eyre. Roman- 
tic Catherine Morland, fed on the sensa- 
tional pabulum of the period, conceives a 
suspicion that General Tilney is the per- 
petrator of some dark crime in connec- 
tion with his wife. The passage where 
her lively imagination presents to her 
mind “the probability that Mrs. Tilney 
yet lived, shut up for causes unknown 
and receiving from the pitiless hands of 
her husband a nightly supply of food,” is 
almost startlingly prophetic. It is an un- 
conscious retort to the lack of apprecia- 
tion of Charlotte Bronté and her declara- 
tion, “I should hardly like to live with 
her ladies and gentlemen in their ele- 
gant but confined houses.” Surely an 
ironical fate allowed Miss Bronté to say 
this, for no part of her own work came 
so near failure as her attempt at draw- 
ing fine ladies and gentlemen. I think 
that a gentlewoman like Jane Austen 
would have had a very decided disincli- 
nation to living with Blanche Ingram in 
any kind of a house whatever. Jane 
never offers us pinchbeck manners when 
she wishes to denote the real article. 

To be sure, the stock “ladies” of this 
period of fiction had as a rule little more 
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character than the simpering angels 
done in oils by artistic young ladies. But 
Jane Austen, whether she chose to sim- 
ply sketch a character or to lovingly 
elaborate it, could not make it otherwise 
than lifelike. We must repeat what 
Lewes said of her in this connection be- 
cause it is so just. He hails her as “one 
of the greatest painters of human char- 
acter and one of the writers with the 
nicest sense of means to the end that ever 
lived.” Carpers at her delicate art it 
may be will claim that to place her among 
the literary great is as foolish as to hail 
as a classic an epic on a distracted honey- 
bee. To such this is a sufficient answer. 

Of all Miss Austen’s snobs perhaps 
Mrs. Norris in Mansfield Park, as 
representative of the genus the snob- 
feminine, is most carefully worked out. 
She enters so quietly upon the scene that 
at first we fail to recognise her as one 
of the cult. But the masterly way she 


manages to get Sir Thomas to perform 
acts which are peculiarly her own duty, 
entailing no expense and trouble for her- 
self, reveals her perfectly to the reader. 
We get a little side light thrown on her 


character in the following: “And no 
other attempt made at secrecy than Mrs. 
Norris’s talking of it everywhere as a 
matter not to be talked of at present.” 
Then we have snobbism at a tender age 
when Mrs. Norris’s school for snobs is 
revealed in the prattle of her two nieces 
who have become past masters in the art. 
They are talking of their poor cousin 
Fanny Price. 

“But, aunt, she is really so very ig- 
norant! I am sure I should have been 
ashamed of myself, if I had not known 
better long before I was so old as she is. 
I cannot remember the time when I did 
not know a great deal that she has not 
the least notion of yet. How long ago 
is it, aunt, since we used to repeat the 
chronological order of the Kings of Eng- 
land, with the dates of their accession, 
and most of the principal events of their 
reigns ?” 

“Yes,” added the other, “and of the 
Roman emperors as low as Severus; be- 
sides a great deal of the heathen mythol- 
ogy and all the metals, semi-metals, 
planets and distinguished philosophers.” 

“Very true indeed, my dears; but you 
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are blessed with wonderful memories, 
and your poor cousin has probably none 
at all.” 

Mrs. Norris with excellent common 
sense consoles herself “for the loss of 
her husband by considering that she 
could do very well without him.” Her 
consistent opposition to anything which 
could please her niece is characteristic. 
And yet with all her meannesses we are 
gladdest when “my aunt Norris” is on 


_ the scene, and saddest when we are alone 


with lachrymose Fanny and her woes. 

We could almost find it in our heart 
to sympathise with Mrs. Norris in her 
desire to shake Fanny when she rejects 
the addresses of Henry Crawford, who 
at least had the making of a fine fellow 
in him, and prefers the solemn prig of an 
Edmund. It is heresy, I suppose, to feel 
that the tender consciences of this couple 
were at times synonymous with a fussy 
self-righteousness. In our heart we re- 
fuse to believe that Henry Crawford 
could ever have conceived a real passion 
for the meek passivity of Fanny Price. 
Mrs. Norris’s “sponging” proclivities, her 
“beautiful pheasants’ eggs,” her “super- 
numerary jellies to nurse a sick maid,” 
her appropriation of the green baize cur- 
tain—the only bright spot for her in the 
wreck of the theatricals—fill us with 
joy. Lady Bertram, all unconscious, 
gives her a blow when she has been 
boasting of her really “generous” gift to 
her nephew William. “I am glad you 
gave him something considerable,” said 
Lady Bertram, with most unsuspicious 
calmness, “for I gave him only ten 
pounds.” “Indeed!” cried Mrs. Norris, 
reddening. “Upon my word, he must 
have gone off with his pockets well lin- 
ed!” We learn from a letter of Jane Aus- 
ten’s that aunt Norris’s “something con- 
siderable” amounted to the munificent 
sum of one pound. 

In the final disposal of Mrs. Norris, 
Jane Austen has indulged in a. bit of 
poetic justice. We can hardly believe 
that Mrs. Norris would ever voluntarily 
have left the flesh-pots of Mansfield and 
the perquisites of her position there for 
a residence with the discredited Maria, 
notwithstanding her professed love for 
her niece. 

Match-making Emma in the novel of 

















that name has herself just a delicious lit- 
tle touch of the snob, first in her horror 
at the presumption of Elton in believing 
she could look at him (it was so plainly 
his duty to fall in love with Harriet 
Smith), and then in her amazement at 
the presumption of Harriet in believing 
that Knightley could look at her. 

We confess to feeling little sympathy 
with her in the first instance, for to a 
man as fatuous as Elton her manner 
must have meant the most open-faced 
encouragement. No wonder, when she 
insists on thrusting Miss Smith down 
his throat, that his outraged vanity at 
last exclaims, “Miss Smith indeed !—J 
think of Miss Smith! Miss Smith is a 
very nice sort of girl, and I should be 
happy to see her respectably settled. 
Everybody has their level, but as for my- 
self, | am not, I think, quite so much at a 
loss—I need not so totally despair of an 
equal alliance—as to be addressing myself 
to Miss Smith.” 

Elton is too superficial a prig to be 
long amusing, but the fair lady who 


caught his heart on the rebound out-— 


snobs him on his own grounds with her 
everlasting prattle about her caro sposo; 
her ill-bred familiarities; her little fem- 
inine meannesses to Emma.. She is ex- 
tremely diverting. Surely in the wife of 
his heart Elton got his deserts and more 
for all his snobbishness. 

We wonder who was the most uncom- 
fortable at that famous call when Mr. 
Elton found himself “in the same room 
at once with the woman he had just 
married, the woman he wanted to marry 
and the woman he had been expected to 
marry.” We also wonder what the “re- 
sources” which Mrs. Elton continually 
harped on could possibly have been. 

Poor Emma! Imagine her dismay at 
the offer of this “little upstart” with “all 
her airs of pert pretension and under- 
bred finery,” “to introduce her into the 
best society of Bath.” The climax of snob- 
bishness on the part of Elton is seen at 
the ball, when to spite Emma he ostenta- 
tiously slights Harriet Smith by refus- 
ing to dante with her. Knightley, osten- 
sibly the jeune premier of the novel, ap- 
pears at times, with his strictures on the 
conduct of Emma, a priggish old bache- 
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lor, but at this crisis he saves the situa- 
tion like a gentleman, and gallantly leads 
out the blushing Harriet to the set. In- 
cidentally, this episode leads up to the 
final happiness of Emma and Knightley, 
and to the doubtful privilege for the lat- 
ter of living with her meticulous old fa- 
ther. Mrs. Elton could not resist a final 
shaft. She thought the wedding “ex- 
tremely shabby and very inferior to her 
own—very little white satin, very few 
lace veils ; a most pitiful business! Selina 
would stare when she heard of it.” 

It was the misfortune of the present 
writer to read Persuasion first in an 
emasculated “arrangement” which pre- 
tended to give the gist of the story with- 
out subjecting one to the dullness of 
Miss Austen’s style! This is only a step 
more absurd than the so-called arrange- 
ments of Chopin and Mozart. For with 
Jane Austen it is not what her people do 
that matters but what they are. There 
is something very lovely about Persua- 
sion, the story of sweet Anne Elliot, 
who says: “All the privilege I claim for 
my own sex is that of loving longest 
when existence or hope is gone.” To 
“arrange” such a story is like crushing 
a delicate blossom. Its very raison d’étre 
is taken from it. Almost as absurd is to 
attempt to build up a tender tragedy in 
Jane’s life from the story of the vicissi- 
tudes of Anne Elliot. One might as well 
attribute to her the meanness of a Mrs. 
Norris, the silliness of a Harriet Smith, 
the lack of breeding of a Mrs. Elton or 
the fatuity of a Lady Catherine. In this 
book our snob-aristocratical, Sir Walter 
Elliot, gives us a taste of his quality 
in the very first sentence: “Sir Walter 
Elliot of Kellynch Hall, Somersetshire, 
was a man who for his own amusement 
never took up any book but the Baronet- 
age; there he found occupation for an 
idle hour, and consolation in a distressed 
one ;—and there if every other leaf were 
powerless, he could read his own history 
with an interest which never failed.” 
Here we certainly have a fine old in- 
stance of Narcissus-like perversity. <A 
selfish vanity sums up this person, for he 
never seems to have an emotion outside 
of these limits. “Few women could 
think more of their personal appearance 
than he did, nor could the valet of any 
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new-made lord be more delighted with 
the place he held in society. He consid- 
ered the blessing of beauty as inferior 
only to the blessing of a baronetcy; and 
Sir Walter Elliot, who united these gifts, 
was the constant object of his warmest 
respect and devction.” 

It was his cold-blooded lack of sym- 
pathy with his daughter when her heart 
first went out towards Wentworth, his 
“great astonishment, great coldness, 
great silence and a professed resolution 
of doing nothing for his daughter,” that 
nearly robbed her of her happiness. At 
Bath it was his greatest joy to walk out 
and compare his own comeliness with 
the painful ugliness of men he met. His 
nearest approach to yielding to a gener- 
ous impulse towards his youngest daugh- 
ter consisted in remarking: “If I thought 
it would not tempt her to go out in sharp 
winds and grow coarse, I would send 
her a new hat and pelisse.”” His snob- 


bish letter to the Dowager Viscountess 
We only 


Russell is quite in the picture. 
wish we had it in full. 

The happiness of no one of Miss Aus- 
ten’s heroines fills us with the satisfac- 
tion that we feel in getting Anne Elliot 
“settled,” for Captain Wentworth, be- 
come wealthy, “ was now esteemed quite 
worthy to address the daughter of a 
foolish spendthrift baronet who had not 
principle or sense enough to maintain 
himself in the situation in which Provi- 
dence had placed him.” 

It is a very winning story, and we 
sympathise with Tennyson when on his 
visit to Lyme-Regis he impatiently re- 
fused all nourishment and exclaimed, 
“Now take me to the Cobb and show me 
the steps from which Louisa Musgrove 
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We are not surprised, the more we 
come under the spell of this author, to 
find Macaulay a short time before his 
death declaring, “If I could get mate- 
rials, I really would write a short life of 
that wonderful woman, and raise a little 
money to put up a monument to her in 
Winchester Cathedral.” But after all 
no one but Jane herself could have writ- 
ten her biography, to our mind. We 
wonder a little what she would have 
thought of the little pomposities of 
Macaulay’s style when applied to 
such a subject, but it is quite cer- 
tain that he had a real and dis- 
criminating liking for Jane Austen. 
“Home,” we find him writing in his 
diary in 1851, and “finished Persuasion. 
I have now read over again all Miss 
Austen’s novels. Charming they are; 
but I found a little more to criticise than 
formerly. Yet there are in the world no 
compositions which approach nearer to 
perfection.” In speaking of snobs it may. 
be interesting to recall that, unjust as it 
may have been, Macaulay himself after 
that famous letter dated from Windsor 
Castle became a snob in the eyes of half 
England. 

And then one always thinks of New- 
man reading Jane Austen every year to 
improve his style. Is it, then, too much 
to say with Saintsbury, “We shall have 
another Homer before we see- another 
Jane?” 

Most of us value her especially be- 
cause, as Miss Mitford says in her trib- 
ute to this sister artist, “We love to be 
gay.” And so long as we have Jane 
Austen with us, why need we go mourn- 
ful all our days? 

Eugene Wendell Harter. 















ZOME few years ago a 
a writer who had won con- 
S siderable reputation from 
Bhis stories of the North- 
aWest settled down in 
#New York for a few 
> ams weeks, at the end of 
which he had acquired some very de- 
cided convictions. To a certain pro- 
fessional cynic one day he unburdened 
himself at great length. What had 
particularly impressed him, he declared 
somewhat oratorically, was the utter 
shallowness of the so-called New York 
society, what in these days was known 
as the “Four Hundred.” Was it, after 
all, so shallow, the other protested. 
Unquestionably it was, maintained the 
westerner. A society based on nothing; 
having its roots in nothing. A society 
made up of flirts and fribbles of purpose- 
less men and light-minded women; ap- 
ing old world aristocracy, and obliged to 
resort to the most idiotic pastimes in or- 
der to find relief from deadly ennui. It 
was a sham and a preposterous humbug. 
That was all. “I say, Blank,” suggested 
the cynic “Why don’t you write a book 
about it?” “I should like to,” nodded 
the other. “I should like very much to.” 
“But then” he went on with sweet, en- 
gaging candour, “you see, I know noth- 
ing whatever about the subject.” 

In itself the above anecdote may be 
comparatively trivial; taken in connec- 
tion with certain phases of contemporary 
novel spinning it is exceedingly signifi- 
cant. For several years Edith Wharton 
has held a very definite place in Ameri- 
can letters. Her books have been read 
with keen relish by ten or twenty thou- 
sand cultured and discriminating men 
and women, There has never in her 
style or method, been anything of popu- 
lar appeal; she has never intentionally 
made a bid for the audience of Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill. or Mr. Charles Major. 
Nevertheless, when at the end of the year 
we come to sum up the novels in the cold- 
blooded light of “Best Sellers,” we shall 
certainly be obliged to refer to The House 





THE AUTHOR AND MODERN 
SOCIETY 





of Mirth in the terms that we formerly 
have used in speaking of When Knight- 
hood was in Flower, or Richard Carvel, 
or Alice of Old Vincennes. And this 
sudden popularity—which must have 
proved highly amusing to Mrs. Wharton 
—has been all owing to the fact that she 
alone among writers of real talent has 
been able to gratify the greedy curiosity 
as to the deportment and manner of life 
of the so-called Smart Set in a novel 
written from the inside. But with Mrs. 
Wharton it has been a case of a woman 
of society taking to novel writing and not 
of a novelist invading society for the pur- 
pose of taking notes. 

Strange as it must sound, the gulf be- 
tween what we call “society” and the 
average man or woman of letters, seems 
wider in modern democrative America or 
England than it has in any other period 
of history. A great nobleman, who re- 
cognised or fancied he recognised a 
likeness to himself in a character of one 
of Moliére’s plays, grabbed the play- 
wright by the ears and rubbed his face 
up and down the buttons of his—the no- 
bleman’s—doublet. When Voltaire of- 
fended another nobleman in the same 
way, the latter applied for a lettre de 
cachét, and the unlucky scribe was intro- 
duced to the inconveniences of life in the 
Bastille. And yet it was in a society 
based on just such conditions as these, 
where the great were so powerful, and 
the lowly so humble, that the novelists 
and the dramatists were able to study 
their world at first hand, and to know a 
nobleman with the close intimacy of his 
tailor, his hairdresser, or his valet de 
chambre. Whereas in modern times, and 
in lands where distinctions of caste, if 
not entirely obsolete, are no longer clear- 
ly defined, the average novelist when he 
sits down to write about “Smart” life has 
just the knowledge of the society repor- 
ter, who is admitted reluctantly and sus- 
piciously into the hall, for the purpose of 
taking down the names and costumes of 
the guests. 

Raymond Allen. 







































Spoon mea OW much we of this 
g bustling day owe those 
, ruminating, 
humane 
a Englishmen of the past 
mgeneration—all of them, 
“ees Snot only the Paters and 
the Arnolds, but the FitzGeralds, Haw- 
kers and Shorthouses. The author of 
John Inglesant was not precisely a 
great man, but he was a strong and sound 
one, with a mellowness of character which 
expresses itself, as if by rendering a kind 
of diffused light in everything he wrote. 
John Inglesant is a minor novel, in the 
sense, at least, that it has not joined the 
majority of fictions which have gone the 
road to dusty death. Its title at all events 
would still strike most people as familiar 
—like a John Halifax, Gentleman, or, to 
the very latest generation, a Robert Els- 
mere. To the Life and Letters of last 
year, Mrs. Shorthouse now adds a vol- 
ume of Literary Remains: an interesting 
miscellany of essays, stories and verse. 
For the verse not much can be said. It 
would, perhaps, have been better if these 
“remains” had not lain here in state; 
their mortality is somewhat too evident. 
The early essays and the stories were 
written not to be printed, but to be read 
at the Friend’s Essay Society of Birming- 
ham. Produced between the ages of 
twefity and forty, they are naturally. of 
varied tone and quality. It is impossible 
to think that they are arranged in chro- 
nological order, so good an essay as the 
“Books versus Books” being sandwiched 
between two obviously crude and youth- 
ful effusions. The publisher says there 
are three short stories in the book; the 
editor counts four ; we count seven. How, 
after all, is the difference between ms 
essay, a “sketch” and a “short story” 
be determined? The distinguishing ite 
of Shorthouse’s work is a kind of warm- 
blooded mysticism, a dreaminess with 
piety which we might term the curate 
tone, only we do not wish to suggest an 
excess of the clerical in what is really an 
unofficial religious atmosphere. Many of 
the pleasant discursive papers run frankly 
yet unconsciously from the meditative 
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into the worshipping mood. In the more 
mature papers of the kind, however, this 
tendency is less marked. Religious 
didacticism here gives place to a secular 
mysticism, which is at its best in such an 
essay as “‘Fragilia”’ 


No doubt this “insubstantial pageant faded” 
is the intellectual and ideal world, the world 
of spirits, our home for all eternity. . . . To 
our real selves and our true positions, the pos- 
sessions of our intellect, the present is nothing, 
the future nothing, the past is as much present 
as either, and to spiritual man already there is 
no more time. . I am not sure that the 
fragile and temporary nature of pleasure has 
not a charm of its own, especially as life ad- 
vances. It would be difficult to say in what it 
consists, nor are we certain that it does exist. 
It would seem to arise from a sort of acqui 
escence in a fact of human nature, a proud ac- 
ceptance of the lot and nature of humanity, 
and a perception that it would not be noble 
without its sorrows and its sufferings. 


Of the early critical essays that on “The 
Idylls of the King” is clearly the best. 
Prepared not long after the first publica- 
tion of the collected ‘“‘Idylls,” it shows a 
remarkably clear, critical sense of the seri- 
ous fallacy underlying the structure of 
that already much-lauded poetical effort. 
Tennyson has, he intimates, bowed down 
to his public, and realising the futility of 
attempting to present the true medieval 
chivalry of Malory’s narrative, has dis- 
covered “no course left him but to re- 
produce the lifeless form of the legends, 
animating the characters by his genius 
into some sort of galvanised life, but pre- 
serving not the faintest gleam of that 
spirit which alone gives to the tales of 
knight-errantry a vitality and a never- 
dying truth.” The Virgin Maryis brought 
in by the heels, Galahad is but the shadow 
of a name: “The character of the knights, 
especially of Lancelot, is precisely that of 
a modern highly bred gentleman, with a 
dash of the Balaklava -cavalry officer. 
The impression of the country con- 
veyed is that of modern England. The 
knights might be fox-hunters going to a 
meet.” What does this leave for other 














critics to say of that middle-class master- 
piece? Unless something (which would 
be true) about the beauty of many de- 
tached passages, considered as modern 
poetry; or about the poet’s accurate 
knowledge of botany or what not? 
Among the five later essays here 
printed, “The Humourous in Literature” 
is, rather unexpectedly, the most striking 
and original. We can bear up pretty 
cheerfully while people talk about reli- 
gion, and the tariff, and Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and the authorship of the Shake- 
speare plays, and bridge; but when they 
begin on humour, we make the near- 
est cover. I do not know that Shorthouse 
in this paper says anything absolutely 
new about humour, but there is much of 
value in her classification of accepted 
humourists. Cervantes, Shakespeare and 
Richter are the greatest of all. Fielding 
(except in Amelia) is deficient because 
he does not present the ideal pole of 
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humour. So is Thackeray: even Vanity 
Fair fails to rank with the highest works 
of humour for precisely the reason that 
it isa “novel without a hero.” For Dob- 
bin cannot serve in that capacity: “Con- 
stantly spooning after a foolish woman 
is not the end of existence, and that book 
which represents it as such cannot take 
the highest rank as a mirror of human 
life.” To Addison and Irving the critic 
gives a more conspicuous place than they 
have commonly held. There are other 
essays in this book which it would be a 
pleasure to specify ; butewe must content 
ourselves with once more making the old 
remark, which is perhaps the most profit- 
able that can fall from the pen, or rattle 
from the typewriter of a reviewer: the 
book is very well worth reading, for its 
own sake as well as for the impression 
it gives us of the man who wrote it. 
H. W. B. 
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THE ABOLITION OF-ACADEMIC DEGREES* 






Reps ti =present moment— 
iy) ja | Bem just after so many col- 
an baeicge and university de- 
; Sat : 
7 ‘y fa grees have been given— 
aD) “(ed the best that — 
WMA beet\eeacnosen to suggest that 
us Sa college and _ university 
degrees, honourary and ordinary, might 
be for the future relegated to the place 
where the evidential parchment is usually 
relegated, namely, no one knows where. 
That so classic an institution as the 
college degree, especially the A.B., should 
be a barbarism must be a matter of re- 
gret to those who value the classics. Col- 
lege degrees are the product of medieval- 
ism, and are entirely in keeping with the 
general turn of the medieval mind. They 
were originally imitations of the usage of 
the Trade Guilds, and are quite as much 
out of date as the rest of the guild usages. 
They used to be part of the order and ar- 
rangement of a privileged class, a class 
made up, it may be said, of those who 
very much needed privileges, namely, 
strangers at a time when strangers had 
few legal rights. The original constitu- 
tion of the medieval universities came 
about as a natural result of the legal 
standpoint of the middle ages, which 
gave very little legal right to anyone not 
connected with some definitely privileged 
corporation or class. The universities 
themselves were not originally scholastic 
corporations but civil, that is to say their 
statutes had to do not with scholarship 
but political right. From this fact flowed 
a number of consequences that are now 
utter absurdities. Thus the Rector of a 
University was originally a student; the 
students in the early times prescribed the 
university rules and regulations for the 
professors and their teaching ; the profes- 
sors themselves were often not even mem- 









*NOTE.—The present article seems to us to 
sum up effectively the arguments that may be 
urged against the granting of academic de- 
grees. In a later number of this magazine 


some considerations on the other side will be 
presented.—Editors. 





bers of the corporations, the university it- 
self had judicial powers of which the 
carcer of the German University is a 
remnant. But these things no one would 
perpetuate now because they arose from 
necessities that have now passed away, 
and are quite out of harmony with our 
ideas and practices. We could not very 
well have a student the president of one 
of our colleges, we could not allow the 
students to make the governing rules and 
regulations, we could not imagine a pro- 
fessor as a mere outsider, we could not 
give our colleges civil and criminal juris- 
diction. Such ideas are too absurd even 
to suggest. 

It must be remembered that the exist- 
ence of a usage in university life offers no 
reason for supposing the usage to be a 
sensible one. Thus in the English Uni- 
versities of the 18th century the profes- 
sors had entirely given up any effort to 
teach. So says Gibbon, in speaking of 
his own university, Oxford, and such was 
the case with the poet Gray, who became 
Professor of History at Cambridge and 
never delivered a lecture. That was cer- 
tainly a great abuse, and in course of 
time people began to see it, and it was 
corrected. In the 18th century the Ger- 
man Universities still preserved the power 
of administration of justice. That was 
originally not an abuse, but it came to be 
entirely foreign to modern necessities and 
has been corrected. In all countries, un- 
til recently, even, on certain occasions, 
the universities used the Latin language 
habitually. This was not an abuse and 
never got to be one exactly, but it was in- 
convenient and in time impossible. 
When it became ridiculous in view of 
present necessities it was abandoned. Yet 
these things were natural results of me- 
dieval conditions, and only appeared to 
be absurd when they came into contact 
with the necessities and standpoints of 
modern life. 

It is well enough known that college 
degrees to-day do not serve the purpose 
they are ostensibly supposed to serve. 

















We do not speak of honorary degrees, 
which have long been too ridiculous to 
argue about, but of the common, ordinary 
degrees. Degrees were originally evi- 
dence of admission into a privileged class, 
but they have for a good while been ac- 
cepted chiefly as evidence of a man’s 
scholastic training. Unless they be this, it 
is hard to see what they are except a 
formality or a gratification of a harmless 
sentiment. When the possession of a col- 
lege degree does open to a man certain 
privileges, as in the case of various 
schools, colleges, clubs, etc., it is only 
because those privileges are due to 
a man of certain scholastic acquire- 
ments. Yet it is notorious that so 
far from being evidence of a _ cer- 
tain scholastic training, a college de- 
gree to-day is, as a rule, evidence of 
nothing at all. Consider the two 
letters A.B.: are they evidence of any- 
thing except that a man has been to col- 
lege? They are not in themselves sure 
evidence even of that, for the degree is 
given by some institutions not colleges. 
In most cases, however, the A.B. does 
mean that the holder of it has not only 
been to college but has completed some 
college course. Sometimes it does not 
mean that. At this last commencement 
many A.B. degrees have been given in 
the various colleges of the country “as of 
the class of —” to men who did not com- 
plete any college course, but who have 
shown themselves in after life honourable 
and, perhaps, scholarly men, often more 
honourable and scholarly than men who 
did finish the course. And even if the 
A.B. did always mean that the holder 
had completed a course, everyone in the 
college would know that one must ask, 
what college? There are institutions in 
our country that do good work as far as 
they go, which give the degree of A.B. to 
students who have got about as far as 
the Sophomore class in our best colleges. 
In fact the A.B. does not mean anything 
at all, unless we know how it has been 
given, and the college that has given it. 
And if we do know the college that has 
given it, it often does not mean much 
more. The degree of A.B. at Harvard 
or Cornell has a very vague or very in- 
correct signification to persons who know 
nothing about those institutions. The 
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case for technical degrees is somewhat 
better, but even then the degree is rarely 
self-explanatory. 

It is, indeed, practically impossible 
that a degree should indicate exactly the 
scholastic attainment or training of its 
holder. But there was a time, not so 
long ago, when there was an idea in 
America that the degree ought to desig- 
nate very exactly the nature of the aca- 
demic training of the holder. Hence the 
degree Ph. B. was given to men who had 
not studied Greek and other degrees 
were invented for other special needs. 
But few people know what was the out- 
come in fact, as also in logic. In Emer- 
son’s College Year Book of ten years 
ago is a list of degrees given by Ameri- 
can Colleges there are over two hundred 
different degrees. Most of them are 
such as people in general have never 
heard of: M.P.L. means Master or Mis- 
tress of Polite Literature, M.B.Sc. means 
Master of Business Science, D.O. means 
Doctor of Oratory. No .one could re- 
member what such things indicate. The 
effect is just the same as with the univer- 
sity hoods used to indicate the wearers 
degrees. There is no one, except the 
agent of the furnishing shop who can tell 
what they mean. At any great univer- 
sity occasion, a part of the fun consists 
in asking, What is that green and white 
hood with the orange border? The varie- 
ty of hoods and colors certainly makes 
an attractive sight, but it conveys no in- 
formation. Nor does the variety of col- 
lege degrees. And if we reduce the 
variety to unity, the case is not bettered. 
The degree does not and cannot be made 
to serve as a true indication of the aca- 
demic training of its holder. 

This in itself is no great drawback. 
There is little reason why we should have 
any indication of a man’s academic train- 
ing: no one would care much about it if 
we had, except for certain scholastic pur- 
poses. The fact that a degree is useless 
would not be against it, were it not that 
it had certain inconveniences. Now if 
these inconveniences harm seriously the 
very thing that the degree is supposed to 
stand for, namely a good education, they 
become very’ strong considerations 
against the degree itself. The college de- 
gree necessitates college machinery, es- 
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pecially examinations and curriculums. 
Everyone in college life knows that these 
two things are the cause of many troubles. 
A strong case might be made in favour 
of examinations it they had no draw- 
backs at all. But they do have draw- 
backs, and very serious ones, namely, 
cramming and cheating on the part of 
students, and marks and conditions on 
the part of professors. The amount of 
unreality (so far as scholarship is con- 
cerned) brought into our education by 
those four things is very great. There is 
almost no end to it. Those things are 
vast evils as everybody knows, they send 
out the influence everywhere in college 
life. They are most formidable difficul- 
ties in the way of the best academic spi- 
rit. The difficulties of the curriculum 
are not quite so great: still the misfits of 
the prescribed course are got rid of only 
-by the failures of the elective system. 
And even were curriculums and examina- 
tions wholly blameless and useful, their 
mechanism and management certainly 
take up an enormous amount of time on 
the part of professor and student, and 
tend to fix the attention of both upon the 
mechanical side of education rather than 
on the real value of it. And as this is the 
natural tendency of the human mind, it 
seems as though the whole influence of 
college life ought to be against it. 

But there is a further evil resulting 
from the college degree, deeper than those 
flowing from the examination and the 
curriculum. The college degree tends to 
take away from the reality of college 
work. A college tends nowadays to pre- 
pare men for degrees rather than for life. 
Even the faculty is apt to get inoculated 
with this idea, and not unnaturally the 
students are still more apt to be. So far 
have matters gone now that the word 
practical is a hissing and a stench in aca- 
demic ears and nose. This shows that we 
are (not unnaturally) keeping up the 
medieval forms without the medieval 
spirit, for under the conditions then exist- 
ing the medieval universities were very 
practical affairs. They knew what was 
wanted by the society in which they exist- 
ed, and they aimed to teach men how to 
serve those wants. Ought not the col- 

lege prep?re for life? And if it do not, 
ought wot _ look hard at the obstruc- 
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tion? Now here is something obviously 
in the way. It serves little good purpose, 
except (it must be admitted) an honour- 
able sentiment. But it also serves several 
bad purposes, necessitates a number of 
very harmful elements in academic life, 
and puts the whole system of academic 
culture on a basis that is mechanical 
rather than real. 

A college professor is apt to hear much 
of the immense benefits of a college edu- 
cation. He certainly believes that the 
benefits are very great. But if the bene- 
fits are great, if the man on coming 
out of college is really (as so many are) 
an immense improvement on what he was 
four years before, is it not almost humili- 
ating to ticket him with a tag that nobody 
knows the true meaning of, and of which 
many have very false ideas? 

If for a moment we put away tradition, 
medieval and modern, it would seem as if 
we might think as follows:—After four 
years training a college-bred man ought 
to be so different from one who has not 
had a college training that the difference 
can be seen. If he be different, why is it 
necessary to mark him with a mark? And 
if he be not different why mark him with 
a mark as if he were? 

Would it not be a stimulus to professor 
and student alike, to feel that if there 
were to be any good in an education, they 
must (both) work to produce it? As it 
is, both professor and student know that 
courses will be passed by most of the stu- 
dents without any doubt and that degrees 
will almost of necessity be given to some- 
body. There is a great temptation to 
laziness when the conventional element is 
strong, and the name of the thing as- 
sured. 

People may ask how it is possible to 
carry on universities and colleges without 
degrees. It certainly is possible to teach 
men and women things that are useful, 
without giving them degrees. Kinder- 
gartens and primary schools do not give 
degrees. Grammar and High Schools 
are apt to give diplomas, but every one 
knows that such diploma-giving is merely 
the gratification of a little vanity quite 
harmless in boys and girls. Very many 
boys and girls go to grammar and high 
schools and get immense benefit from 
them without getting diplomas. The 
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best of the common school system of our 
country lies in the fact that boys and girls 
who have been at school are more capable 
than those who have not. That being so, 
they need no degrees. 

It would, doubtless, be difficult to carry 
on a college on the principle merely of 
teaching those who wished to learn. Our 
boys and girls in America, are boys and 
girls, in some ways, far beyond the time 
that they can enter college. A college 
that did not have definite courses and re- 
quirements, definite examinations and, 
grades, would very soon have many loaf- 
ers and idlers. There are many things 
attractive about college life; boys and 
girls would be very apt to think that they 
would like to enjoy three or four years of 
a pleasant irresponsible existence. This 
is no place to outline any plan by which 
the college or university could remain an 
educational institution in the face of such 
pressure. We mzy well enough, how- 
ever, leave the matter to the practical 
ability of American parents and even 
American professors. They could prob- 
ably correct it. A parent would hardly 
go on paying college bills, when he was 
convinced that his son or daughter was 
doing nothing to show for it. And a 
professor would be quite able to tell with- 
out examinations who was neglecting 


college work and spending college terms 
merely in enjoying life. And if the mat- 
ter were not entirely settled at once, we 
should probably have nothing worse than 
the German Universities, where as is well 
known, examinations and degrees are 
quite optional, so that it is a well under- 
stood thing that many of the students 
have only the slightest interest-in the lec- 
tures and studies that make up the main 
work of the University. 

But the consideration of practical diffi- 
culties is out of place here. The main 
point at present is that the college degree 
as now given has very slight reason for 
it, and some very serious drawbacks, 
drawbacks that do much to hinder the 
real excellence of American scholarship. 

It may be hoped that at some time our 


institutionssof higher learning, like the - 


lower schools, will be conducted with an 
eye to the actual facts of life. The test 
of a college education will then be that a 
man who has been to college will be dif- 
ferent from one who has not, and that in 
such a way that it will be distinguishable 
in his life and general intercourse. If that 
difference can be really made, he will not 
want a degree; if it can not he should 
not have one. 
Edward E. Hale Jr. 
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SOME RECENT BEGINNERS’ BOOKS 
IN LATIN.* 


The number of first year Latin books is so 
great that a bare enumeration of those which 
have appeared during the past ten years is out 
of the question. The members of the teaching 
profession are as such free from the suspicion 
of being actuated by the auri sacra fames; and 
even if due allowance be made for the effect of 
the blandishments of a less altruistic folk, the 


* Bennett, Foundations of Latin and Latin Lessons: 
Allyn and Bacon. 

Collar ated Daniell, First Year Latin: Ginn and Co. 

Smiley and Storke, The Beginner's Latin Book : 
American Book Company. 

son, Essentials of Latin: American Book Com- 

pany. 

Roberts and Rolfe, Essential Latin Lessons for 
Beginners: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


publishers, it must be assumed that the greater 
number of these works owe their existence to 
dissatisfaction with the current productions 
and represent a striving after the ideal. 

Some of these books are made by teachers in 
secondary schools, who would seem at first 
thought to be best qualified for the task, some 
by college professors, and some by these two 
classes of teachers in collaboration. As a mat- 
ter of fact, until comparatively recently the 
large majority of the successful beginners’ 
books were made by college professors, Gilder- 
sleeve, Allen and Greenough, Harkness, Jones, 
and others, the reason being that the teachers 
in the secondary schools for the most part 
lacked the training necessary for so difficult a 
task. At present conditions have wholly 
changed, many of our teachers in secondary 
schools are doctors, and the number of text- 
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books from that sourée is constantly increas- 
ing. Yet even now the best results would 
naturally be expected from the alliance of a 
college professor and a school teacher. While 
a first year Latin book is not the proper me- 
dium for the display of a knowledge of his- 
torical and comparative grammar, there are 
not a few questions which arise in the making 
of such books which call for expert opinion, 
and the average school teacher, however tho- 
rough his training may have been, rarely has 
either the leisure or the opportunity to keep 
up with the literature of the subject. On the 
other hand the college professor, unless he be a 
very exceptional man, is apt to lose his sense 
of perspective to some extent and to underes- 
timate the difficulties of the subject. It must 
be admitted that there are two notable excep- 
tions. Professor Bennett has made two suc- 
cessful books single-handed, because of his 
unusual common-sense and good judgment, and 
two veteran schoolmasters, Messrs. Collar and 
Daniell, have also accomplished the unusual. 
Yet the latters’ book is not always quite ac- 
curate. M and n are listed as liquids along 
with / and r, the tense sign of the imperfect 
indicative is said to be -ba-, instead of -ba-, 
while no explanation is given of the changes 
of quantity before the personal endings. There 
are some other slight lapses; for example if 
the directions given in 250a were followed, 
the pupil would evolve amr as the first person 
pres. ind. pass. of amo; but they are few in 
number. These are more numerous and more 
serious in a book by two less experienced 
teachers, Mr. Smiley and Miss Storke, which 
also leaves much to be desired in the matter of 
good English. Mr. Pearson’s book hardly be- 
longs in this class, since it forms part of a se- 
ries edited by college professors; and the plan 
of Bennett’s books, which is the old-fashioned 
one of learning the paradigms by sheer force 
of memory, does not call for much explanatory 
matter. 

Most beginners’ books nowadays contain the 
necessary paradigms and rules, and may be 
used independently of a Grammar. The only 
prominent exception is Bennett’s Latin Les- 
sons, which is otherwise arranged on the same 
plan as his Foundations, and comprises the 
same vocabulary, though it is differently com- 
bined into sentences. 

Disregarding this feature, all books of the 
kind fall roughly into two classes. There are 
those which separate the forms and the syntax 
as far as possible, and give the two parts in the 
same order and in substantially the same form 
in which they appear in the Grammar. This 
class was represented some years ago by the 
very successful Jones books and now includes 
Bennett’s Foundations and Latin Lessons. 
They are in effect short grammars provided 
with exercises, vocabularies, and other acces- 
sories. The other class combines the treatment 
of the forms and syntax, giving the different 
moods and tenses of the verb, for example, sep- 
arately, but often taking parts of two or three 
conjugations together, and introducing rules of 
syntax with nearly every lesson. In spite of 
Professor Bennett’s belief that this so-called 
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false method is responsible for the poor prep- 
aration of the Latin students of our day, it 
continues to be the popular one both with 
school and college men, and his judgment ig- 
nores other factors of importance, the intro- 
duction of inter-scholastic athletic contests, 
and “the general relaxation of the older ideas 
of discipline and independent effort,” to an 
Professor Hale in the Classical Journal, 1, 8. 
In fact the new method, when joined with za. 
quate explanation, has much to commend it. 
Certainly it cannot fairly be said to dodge diffi- 
culties or to be “easy. 

Most of these books give some attention to 
English Grammar, either in connection with 
the earlier lessons or in the form of a special 
and in spite of the dispropor- 
tionate amount of time which is given to that 
study in the grades—time which might far bet- 
ter be spent in the introduction to a foreign 
language, ancient or modern—it is safe to as- 
sume an almost total ignorance of the subject. 
In this connection the relations between Latin 
and English may profitably be pointed out. 

Since Czsar is, for better or for worse, the 
writer most commonly read in the first year of 
Latin study, beginners’ books for the most 
part base their vocabularies on that of Cesar, 
sometimes with the addition of words from 
Nepos or the V’iri Rome. This is deprecated 
by some, as giving too “military’’ a tone to 
such manuals, but it must be recognised that 
the vocabulary of the secondary course in Lat- 
in is not that of everyday life, and that to base 
the exercises on such words as are used in first 
books in French and German, and to speak of 
umbrellas and squirrels and trolley-cars, is not 
a good preparation for reading Cesar, Cicero, 
and Vergil. 

So far as the extent of the vocabulary is 
concerned, there seems to be a general consen- 
sus of opinion that from seven to eight hun- 
dred words is about the proper amount, al- 
though this limit is often considerably exceed- 
ed by the introduction of additional words into 
the Reading Exercises which are a feature of 
most books, either in the form of simplified 
Cesar or such easy Latin as fables, extracts 
from Roman history, and the like. 

An important point is the introduction of 
reviews, either in connection with each lesson, 
or preferably at regular intervals, summing up 
the principles of several lessons, and “taking 
account of stock,” as it were. It might be said 
of these, as well as of the explanation and 
comparison of forms, that this is work for the 
teacher, but schoolboys are heedless folk, and 
the words of the teacher pass in at one ear and 
out at the other, leaving no residuum behind, 
so that the boy needs these things before him 
in black and white. 

Space does not permit going into details in 
the case of each of the books under discussion 
The main thing is that such a book should be 
based on accurate scholarship and - should 
bé pzdogogically sound. The comparatively 
slight differences of arrangement and of detail 
which are made much of by the agents of rival 
houses are after all of relatively little moment. 

John C. Rolfe. 
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AS TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR.* 


There are a good many people who think, 
or at least say, that the English language has 
no grammar. We should recommend to such 
the three papers on English syntax just pub- 
lished by Professor C. Alphonso Smith. It 
is true that the language has comparatively 
few inflections, but that very fact, one may 
think, makes the more necessary some sort of 
syntax. People do not put their words to- 
gether absolutely at random: there must be 
some common ideas or agreements on the sub- 
ject. And such ideas make up the syntax of 
the language. The descriptive grammarians 
who view the language as it exists at any 
given period, have always had a hard time of 
it. They try, with the help of the syntax of 
the classical languages to draw up the rules 
that ought to govern the English language. 
The result is, of course, generally poor, for 
language is not governed by rules drawn from 
other languages. Recognising that the ques- 
tion of grammar lay not in how people ought 
to speak but in how they did speak or had 
spoken, students proceeded to the study of his- 
torical grammar, by which they explained 
not only forms but usage. Historic explana- 
tions are often, however, no more than state- 
ments of historic fact. Professor Smith’s 
work in grammar has for some years been 
aimed at a determination of some definite 
principles which govern and have governed 
the use of the English languages by English- 
speaking people. The three papers now pub- 
lished are suggestive rather than systematic. 
They do not present a grammar of the Eng- 
lish language but only some principles on 
which such a grammar may be founded. We 
cannot here discuss such papers from a tech- 
nical standpoint. Two of them have already 
appeared in scholarly publications and have 
received some criticism. We ourselves find a 
number of points which we would gladly take 
up with Professor Smith. But the aim and 
the general treatment of the papers are ad- 
mirable, and the principles presented are given 
at least a prima facie position. And as almost 
everybody likes to talk about the correctness 
of this is that usage in language. We think 
there will be a good many interested readers 
for the little book. 

*STUDIES IN ENGLISH SYNTAX by C. Alphonso 


Smith, Professor of the English Language in the 
University of North Carolina. 
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A SELECTION FROM AMERICAN 
POETRY.* 


Mr. Long’s book puts in a volume conveni- 
ent for class work a good selection of Ameri- 
can poetry, beginning with Freneau and com- 
ing down to the poets of our own day. There 
are also biographical introductions, a little 
critical comment, and notes. One will not ex- 
pect much literary character in such a book: 
if one has the poems one wants in convenient 
form, there is not much more to be said. Not 
many editors will make reputations like Pal- 
grave’s by a volume of selections, and few will 
succeed in gaining a permanent reputation for 
their work like Matthew Arnold, with his 


selection from Wordsworth. We do not, how- 
ever, find in Mr. Long’s work much more 
than would of necessity be in such a book, and 
we do find a number of things that we should 
wish to correct if we were going to use the 
book. Thus we cannot think it best to put 
Bryant into the same poetical period with 
Lowell and Holmes, when N. P. Willis, 
Charles Fenno Hoffman, and Samuel F. 
Smith are put in an “Early Period.” We do 
not always like the selections and omissions, 
which is natural enough, but it is a more se- 
rious objection to disapprove of Mr. Long’s 
printing a fragment of a poem, independently 
with a title of his own, even though the fact 
be mentioned in a note at the end of the book. 
As to the notes, too, we do not criticise them 
because they explain what is obvious, as Mr. 
Long suggests, but rather because they often 
do not explain what is not obvious. Thus the 
note on Astarte and Dian in “Ulalume” says 
that they are goddesses of the moon, and the 
latter of the chase. Why, then, is the former 
“warmer than Dian?” why does she “revel in 
a region of sighs?” And what has the differ- 
ence in character to do with the idea of the 
poem? The book, it is rightly said, “should 
by giving new perceptions of power and 
beauty, lift the spirit and increase the sum of 
human enjoyment.” We hope that no collec- 
tion of characteristic American poems would 
fail to do that: we wish only that Mr. Long 
had been able to do something more to help 
on the process. 

* AMERICAN POEMS WITH NOTES AND BIOGRA- 


PHIES by Augustus White Long, Preceptor in Eng- 
lish at Princeton University. 
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ANATOMY FOR ART STUDENTS. 


Duval’s Artistic Anatomy. Revised.* Edited 
by A. M. Paterson. 

This contains the essentials of the well- 
known book prepared more than twenty years 
ago by Professor Duval, lecturer on anatomy 


* Cassell and Company, New York. 
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at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, who aimed to 
facilitate the study of artistic anatomy by dem- 
onstrating the meaning of the appearances 
presented by various parts of the human body. 
The book is intended for those readers who 
have already had some _ training’ in 
drawing the human body and _ have 
thus acquired a general idea of forms, 
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attitudes and movements. Readers. with 
such a practical basis are ready for a 
scientific notion of the anatomical reasons back 
of external form, attitude and movement. The 
original editions succeeded well in giving™ the 
anatomical interpretations from the artistic 
point of view, making the student correctly 
and intelligently appreciate the meaning of the 
parts which he paints or models, and this new 
edition by Professor Paterson, of Liverpool, 
greatly improves many parts of the text and 
illustrations. The high standing as anatomists 
held by the original author and the reviser 
guarantees the accuracy of the text. From 
the literary standpoint the book is quite satis- 
factory. 


BIOLOGY OF THE FROG. 


More than twenty-five years ago Huxley 
wrote his now famous The Crayfish: An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Zoology, in which he 
showed “how the careful study of one of the 
commonest and most insignificant animals leads 
us, step by step, from every-day knowledge toa 
the widest generalizations and the most difficult 
problems of zoology.” Following the lead of 
the master of biclogical teaching, other authors 
have developed along similar lines introduc- 
tions to zoology based on various common 
animals. In the new book before us The 
Biology of the Frog* Professor S. J. Holmes 
aims to introduce college students to the 
structure, functions and life-history of verte- 
brate animals by a careful study of the com- 
mon frog. It is a text-book suitable for study 
supplementary to and interpreting laboratory 
work on the frog. All phases of the animal’s 
biology are well presented, and the book de- 
serves a place as a text in colleges and for 
reference in high schools. 


ENGLISH TEXTS. 


A very readable story of The Golden 
Fleece? is made by James Baldwin. Mr. Bald- 
win has told the old Greek myth with ease and 
clearness, and with a fullness of invention that 
recall the methods of Hawthorne and Wil- 
liam Morris. 

The Century Company issues a Brownie 
Primer by Palmer Cox. The illustrations and 
text of the Brownie stories are so familiar to 
children and to adults that they need no in- 
troduction to either. The child in entering 
school will no doubt be pleased to have old 
friends thus introduce him to geography and 
nature study. 

A new book on English Composition for 
high schools, by Alfred M. Hitchcock, is issued 
by Holt & Co. Mr. Hitchcock approaches the 
subject from the standpoint of the modern 
teacher of English who strives to have his 
pupils express themselves on things within 
their range and with clearness and good sense. 

Professor C. Alphonso Smith publishes 
three suggestive and scholarly papers under the 
title of Studies in English Syntaxt The 


*The Macmillan Company, New York. 
+ American Book Company, New York. 
?Ginn and Company, New York. 
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first paper aims to relate syntax and literature 
with success, enough only to lead the reader 
to wish to see such studies carried further. 
The third paper is a very interesting and a 
satisfactorily full exposition of the tendency 
of English Syntax to make a “short circuit,” 
that is, to keep concords and demonstrated 
relations close together in the sentence. 


SCIENCE TEXTS. 


In his preface to Introductions to General 
Inorganic Chemistry Professor Alexander 
Smith clearly expresses his idea as 
to the ways of dealing with this 
subject, and the plan there laid down is 
faithfully followed throughout the text. 
There is much that is novel and admirable in 
the method of treatment, which is based upon 
the most.modern conceptions of the science, 
yet the explanations are so clear and the ex- 
amples so numerous and well taken, that once 
begun the interest is kept alive and vigourous 
to the end of the book. The four leading chap- 
ters are called introductory and lead up to the 
more detailed descriptions of the elements and 
their compounds. These chapters deal largely 
with the simpler physical properties of matter 
and include a brief and clear exposition of the 
utility of scientific method; following closely 
are the usual methods of determining equiva- 
lents, use of symbols and various simple cal- 
culations. The clearness with which these sub- 
jects are expressed make their results the 
more forcible to the beginner. Detailed work 
with elements and compounds opens with Oxy- 
gen, and then follow in order the other non- 
metals and finally metals. Interspersed 
throughout the book are the more important 
and newer facts of physical chemistry, care be 
ing taken to introduce them at the proper 
place and to confirm them by numerous exam 
ples and problems. On the whole the arrange- 
ment of the elements inclines to the periodic 
system as far as is practicable. 

It is to be noted that great care is taken in 
describing and arranging the chemical and phy- 
sical properties of substances, and that the dis- 
tinction between these different kinds of prop- 
erties is kept clearly before the reader ; in most 
books these properties are treated under one 
head and students in consequence have very 
hazy ideas concerning their differences. As 
far as possible equations are written on the Dis- 
sociation Theory, there may be differences of 
opinion as to the limitations of this method 
and no great advantage appears to be gained 
by abandoning the old method with its univer 
sal applications. 

Interspersed throughout the book are valu- 
able tables, of solubility of salts in water at 
18° not 15° cent., composition of hydrated 
forms, etc. Many graphic formule are used 
from time to time. In fact there are found 
useful chemical data of many kinds which rare- 
ly appear outside of specialised works on solu- 
bilities and kindred topics. The chapters on Car- 
bon and its compounds are rather more full 
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than in ordinary Inorganic chemistries and 
rightly so. The connection between alcohols, 
aldehydes and acids, however, should have 
been more clearly shown, and in a brief de- 
scription of facts and their compounds there is 
hardly place for linseed oil, although it is a 
familiar commodity. The ‘chapter on flame 
should have preceded or immediately followed 
the discussion of the hydrocarbons, unless for 
reasons not apparent in the text. 

In dealing with the production of the metals 
and their more important compounds, enough 
information is furnished to understand in a 
general way the processes involved, more de- 
tails are unnecessary and inappropriate. 

On the whole, Professor Smith has - per- 
formed his task in a very pleasing and satis- 
factory manner, and he has certainly earned 
the gratitude of all teachers of chemistry in 
the clear and masterly manner in which he 
has presented his subject. 

A text-book of similar merit from the point 
of view of the school and of even greater popu- 
lar value is An Introduction to Astronomy* 
by Professor Forest R. Moulton of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. In an attractive manner 
this text gives the facts and theories of the 
science of astronomy as at present accepted. 
The presentation is such that it can be readily 


* The Macmillan Company, New York. 
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comprehended by the student without exten- 
Sive scientific training or mathematical knowl- 
edge and yet there is sufficient mathematical 
exposition to make it a valuable introductory 
text for college as well as high school. The 
treatise insists upon practical work as an ac- 
companiment of the text and sufficient guid- 
ance is given to render it an excellent labora- 
tory guide for the student for observatory or 
for practical observation without telescope. 
The textual exposition is rendered more inter- 
esting and instructive by. extensive incorpora- 
tion of historical material. In illustration, re- 
ferences, and maps the volume is all that could 
be demanded. 

A Geography Primer* by O. P. Cornham and 
Oscar Gearson with introduction and supple- 
ment by F. L. Luquer, is a brief introductory 
text of the home geography type. The mate- 
rial is all of a most concrete character and 
such as would appeal to the child; the photo- 
graphic illustrations and maps are elaborate 
and attractive, but in educational plan the work 
is without form and void. It is too evidently 
an attempt to meet certain local opportunities 
in the way of text book sales by binding to- 
gether in a book-things which have little or no 
connection, in the child’s experience at least. 


*Hinds, Noble and Eldridge, New York. 
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READERS’ GUIDE TO BOOKS RE- 
CEIVED. 


Twenty-three reproductions of various 
photographs illustrate the volume. 


NEW YORK CITY CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
The Western Literary Press: 


Fleming H. Revell Company: How the Bishop Built His College in the 
John Witherspoon. By David Walker Woods. By John James Piatt. 
Woods, Jr. The story of the founding of Kenyon 
This, the first story of John Wither- College at Gambier by the Right Rever- 
spoon’s life ever published, has been end Philander Chase, D.D., the first 
written by his great-grandson. The Bishop of Ohio, is told in. ‘this small 
four periods treated of in this biography volume. There are several illustrations 
show the part that Witherspoon played in the book. 
in the struggle for popular rights in the 
Church of Scotland; the administration 
of Princeton College, as its President; 
the organisation of the American Pres- The State Company: 
byterian Church; as the signer of the Reconstruction in South Carolina. 1865- 
Declaration of Independence, and an 1877. By John S. Reynolds. 
a man in the conduct of the Revo- A study of the history of South Caro- 
. — in hy days jects dk the war. 
mong the many subjects discussed are 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. the “Black Code,” the organisation, 
characteristics, and effects of the Ku- 
klux Klan, the Redshirt Democracy, etc. 





COLUMBIA, S. C. 


George W. Jacobs and Company: 


Hither and Thither. By John Thomson. 
A number of short essays, many of HOLYOKE, MASS. 

them reviews of books, are included in ji 

this volume. The subjects discussed) lizabeth Towne: 

are those which have come to the atten- The Life Power and How to Use It. By 
tion of the author while acting as Li- Elizabeth Towne. ie 
brarian of ee Pree Libcaty of Phila Life power and its modes of use and 
delphia. Among the thirty-four general direction for human development is 


itl : iti ayists, Liturgi : ‘ : 
oe a ae ree —— the subject discussed in the twenty- 


The Text of the Bible, Friday, Horse- 
Shoes, The Value of Reading Fiction, 
etc. 


three articles contained in this volume. 
Some of the chapter titles are: How to 
Aim, Will and Wills, Duty and Love, 


Immortal Thought, A Look at Heredity, 
Critic and Criticised, etc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company: 


Judith. By Grace Alexander. 

“A story of the candle-lit fifties.” 
Bound by a sense of duty, Judith La- 
Monde marries Abel Troop, to whom 
she became engaged before leaving her 
home in Camden, a little town on the 
Ohio River, for Paris, where she was 
to be educated. After returning home, 
however, and before her marriage, she 


Jewish Publication Society of America: 


Rashi. By Maurice Liber. 


This volume is the second in the series 
of the biographies of “Jewish Worthies,” 
planned by the Jewish Publication So- 
ciety of America. The translation 
from the French has been made by 
Adele Szold. A map of the Rashi coun- 
try is the frontispiece. 


J. B. Lippincott Company: 


The True Andrew Jackson. By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. 


Mr. Brady makes no attempt to give 
a chronological life-story of the man 
who was the seventh president of this 
country. He does attempt “to make 
a picture in words of a man; to exhibit 
a personality; to show that personality 
in touch with its human environment; 
to declare what manner of man” was 
Andrew Jackson. Issued in the series 
of “The True Biographies Series.” 


falls in love with a young minister who 
is conducting revival services in the 
neighbourhood. The story tells of the 
struggle which both make to be true to 
their convictions, and of the self-sacri- 
fice of Judith as she cares for her hus- 
band from the night of their marriage, 
when he was stricken with paralysis. 
until his death. The lovers are happy 
in the end. 
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The Scarlet Empire. By David M. Parry. 


Socialism is the point at which this 
volume of satire is aimed. The story 
is told by a socialist who was rescued 
from attempted suicide off a Coney 
Island pier by a life-saver from Atlan- 
tis, an island at the bottom of the sea— 
the Scarlet Empire. The hero finds 
this new world social democracy. 
Everyone wore scarlet gowns, spoke so 
many words a day, and had no jewelry, 
wealth, or luxuries. When a person per- 
sisted in independent thought he was 
thrown to the kraken, the sea monster, 
and devoured. The hero rescues As- 
trea, the woman he loves, from this 
fate, makes his own escape, and in the 
end brings Astrea home to New York, 
devoid of socialistic theories. 


The Quickening. By Francis Lynde. 


When the hero of this story was born 
his mother vowed that he should become 
a minister. He believes himself con- 
verted in early boyhood, but as he grows 
older he is besieged by many doubts and 
struggles between his desire to confess 
these doubts and the love he bears for 
his mother. Just about this time the 
coal and iron mines of Tennessee are 
opened and prove to be a strong influ- 
ence on the hero’s life. Of the two 
girls in the story, one is a cultured 
Southerner of the old type, and the 
other is a wild mountain girl. Just 
what the ultimate decision of the hero 
is and his connection with the two 
young women is left to the discovery of 
the reader. 


By Anna 
Katharine Green. 


This story is told by a young girl who 
has just become engaged to a splendid 
fellow while attending a ball in New 
York City. Right after the engagement 
a woman, who has attracted much atten- 
tion by the wearing of a large celebrated 
diamond, is murdered and the young 
fiancé, against whom all suspicions point, 
is held responsible. The young woman 
does her best to prove his innocence, 
and while the plot, as unraveled by her, 
does not give the facts, it swerves the 
detectives from the wrong tracks and 
enables them to bring the real criminal 
to justice. Arthur I. Keller has illus- 
trated the book. 


MADISON, WIS. 


Democrat Printing Company: 


Wisconsin Arbor Day Annual, 1906. Com- 
piled by Maud Barnett. 
“This annual is made up chiefly of 
selections which may be used in pre- 
paring programs for Arbor and Bird 


Day. A few articles showing values of 
trees have been included.” The book 
is bound within paper covers. 


Selections for Memorial Day in Wisconsin 


Schools. Issued by C. P. Cary. 


In this book Mr. C. P. Cary, Wiscon- 
sin’s Superintendent of Schools, has 
collected a number of appropriate poems 
and declarations for use in his schools 
on Memorial Day. Four songs, with 
music, are included. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


— House Methodist Episcopal Church, 
outh 


The Spiders and Other Poems. By Hilton 


Greer, 

Over fifty poems on various themes 
are included in this volume. Among 
the titles are: Memory, Shore Lights, 
At Harvest, Forgetfulness, Conquest, 
An April Lyric, The Goal, The Wood 
Gypsy, Love’s Hour, An October Song, 
and Texas. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


United States Official Register Association: 
The United States Register and Studbook 


for Cats. Compiled and Edited by Mabel 
Cornish-Bond. 

“A record of pure-bred breeding cats 
of recognised breeds, and a record of 
breeding cats of recognised breeds, but 
not pure bred in the meaning of U. 
Laws; to which is appended a list of 
non-breeding and other cats which are 
either not pure bred or not of recog- 
nised breeds.” The volume is well ik 
lustrated. 


WICHITA, KAN. 


The Kansas Inferno. By A Life Prisoner. 


This study of the criminal problem is 
given by one who has no hope of a day’s 
freedom in this world. He discusses the 
prison, punishments and their effects, 
work-shops and the coal-mine, the 
prison-school, classification of criminals, 
the Kansas Penal Code and other 
phases of an important subject. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Blackie and Son: 
Benares, The Sacred City. By E. B. Havell. 


Sketches of Hindu life and religion. 
“These sketches are not offered as a 
contribution to oriental scholarship, or 
to religious controversy, but as an at- 
tempt to give an intelligible outline of 
Hindu ideas and religious practices, and 
especially as a presentation of the imag- 
inative and artistic side of Indian re- 
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ligions, which can be observed at few 
places so well as in the sacred city and 
its neighbourhood—the birthplace of 
Buddhism and one of the principal sects 
of Hinduism.” The numerous illustra- 
tions have been included to explain the 
text; some of them are said to be pic- 
tures of discoveries made this year at 
Sarnath. 


SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE 
MONTH 


The following is a list of the six most pop- 
ular new books in order of demand, as sold 
between the 1st of May and the Ist of June: 


NEW YORK CITY, DOWNTOWN. 


. The Spoilers. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The House of a Thousand Candles. Nich- 
olson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. Fenwick’s Career. Ward. ( Harper. ) 


$1.50. 

. Lady Betty Across the Water. Williamson. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 

. Pam Decides. Von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead 


& Co.) $1.50. 
. Lady Baltimore. Wister. (Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 
NEW YORK CITY, UPTOWN. 
. Fenwick’s Career. Ward. 
$1.50. 
. The Jungle. Sinclair. 
& Co.) $1.50. 


. The Spoilers. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Woman in the Alcove. Green. (Bobbs- 


Merril! Co.) $1.50. 
. Pam Decides. Von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead 
(Macmillan. ) 


(Harper. ) 
(Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50. 
. Lady Baltimore. 
$1.50. 


Wister. 


NEW YORK CITY, UPTOWN. 
Second List. 
. Lady Baltimore. Wister. 


Ward. 


(Macmillan. ) 
(Harper. ) 
(Dodd, Mead 


1.50. 
. Fenwick’s Career. 
$1.50. 
. Pam Decides. Von Hutten. 
& Co.) $1.50. 
. The Spoilers. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Lady Betty Across the Water. Williamson. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 
. The Scholar’s Daughter. Harraden. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


. A Rock in the Baltic. Barr. (Authors & 
Newspapers Association.) 50c. 

(Dodd, Mead 

& Co.) $1.50. 


. Fenwick’s Career. 
1.50. 
. The Mayor of 


. The Spoilers. 
. Pigs is Pigs. 


. Fenwick’s Career. 


$1.50. 
. Lady Baltimore. 


. Pam Decides. Von Hutten. 


. The Spoilers. 
. Cowardice Court. 


. Lady Baltimore. 


. Fenwick’s Career. 


4 ao Decides. Von Hutten. 


. Cowardice Court. 


. Lady Baltimore. 
1.50. 

. Pam Decides. Von Hutten. 

. Lady Betty Across the Water. 

. The Jungle. 


. The Quickening. Lynde. 
. Lady Baltimore. 


1.50. 
. The Evasion. 


. Fenwick’s Career. 


$1.50. 
. Pam Decides. Von Ilutten. 
& Co.) $1.50. 
. Lady Betty Across the Water. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 


. The Girl From Tim’s Place. 


Ward. 


Warwick. Hopkins. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) $1.50. 

Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
Butler. (McClure, Phillips 


(Harper. ) 


& Co.) 50c. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Ward. (Harper. ) 


Wister. (Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 


. The Woman in the Alcove. Green. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

(Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) $1.50. 

Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.25. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Wister. (Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 


. The Woman in the Alcove. Green. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


Ward. (Harper. ) 


(Dodd, Mead 


$1.50. 


& Co.) 


$1.50 
. All For the pal of a Lady. Lane. (Ap- 


pleton.) $1.25. 
McCutcheon. 


(Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.25. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Wister. (Macmillan.) 


(Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) $1.50. 


Williamson. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 
Sinclair. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 


. The Woman in the Alcove. Green. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50 
(Bobbs- Merrill 
Co.) $1.50. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Wister. (Macmillan.) 
(Houghton, 
(Harper. ) 


(Dodd, Mead 


Frothingham. 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.50. 
Ward. 


Williamson. 


Munn. (Lo- 
throp, Lee & Shepard Co.) $1.50. 
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. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


. The Spoilers. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 


2. The Woman in the Alcove. Green. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

a Career. Ward. ( Harper.) 
1.50. 

. The. Mayor of Warwick. Hopkins. 

(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) $1.50. 

. Pam Decides. Von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead 

& Co.) $1.50. 

. The Dawn of a To-morrow. 

(Scribner’s.) $1.00. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


. Cowardice Court. McCutcheon. 
Mead & Co.) $1.25. 
. Fenwick’s Career. Ward. 


1.50. 
. The Spoilers. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Woman in the Alcove. Green. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. The Jungle. Sinclair. (Doubleday, 
& 


0.) $1.50. 
. Lady Baltimore. Wister. 


$1.50. 


Burnett. 


(Dodd, 
(Harper.) 


Page 
( Macmillan.) 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
(Macmillan. ) 
(Houghton, 


. Lady Baltimore. Wister. 
$1.50. 

. The Evasion. Frothingham. 
Mifflin & Co.) $1.50 


. Fenwick’s Career. | Ward. (Harper.) 


$1.50. 

; = McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
1.50. 

. The House of a Thousand Candles. Nich- 


olson. © (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 
. The Throwback. Lewis. 
ing Co.) $1.50. 


_ $1.50. 
(Outing Publish- 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


. The Woman in the Alcove. Green. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. Lady Baltimore. Wister. (Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 
3: The Spoilers. Beach. 

. The Throwback. Lewis. 
ing Co.) $1.50. 
. Fenwick’s Career. 
$1.50. 

. Cowardice Court. 
Mead & Co.) 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
(Outing Publish- 


Ward. 


McCutcheon. 
$1.25. 


( Harper.) 
(Dodd, 


DENVER, COLO. 


. Pam Decides. Von Hutten. 
© & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Quickening. Lynde. 
Co.) $1.50. 


(Dodd, Mead 


(Bobbs-Merrill 
. The Sage Brush Parson. Ward. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
. A Maker of History. Oppenheim. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
lety Baltimore. Wister. (Macmillan.) 
1.50. 


. The Spoilers. 
. Fenwick’s 


. Pam Decides. Von Hutten. 


. Fenwick’s 
. The Evasion. Frothingham. 


. The Patriots. 


. The 
. Lady Baltimore. 


. For the Soul of Raphael. 
. Fenwick’s 


$1.50. 
. The & ilers. 


. Lady Baltimore. 


. Cowardice Court. 

. Fenwick’s 
1.50. 

. Lady Baltimore. Wister. 


1.50. 
. The Spoilers. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. A Maker of History. Oppenheim. 


. Cowardice Court. 


. The Spoilers. 
. Fenwick’s 
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Fenwick’s Career. Ward. (Harper.) 


$1.50. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


. The House of a Thousand Candles. Nich- 


olson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


. The Woman in the Alcove. Green. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Beach. 


$1.50. 
Career. 


arper. ) 


(Harper. 
Ward. ( 


$1.50. 
. The Scarlet Empire. Parry. (Bobbs-Mer- 


rill Co.) $1.50. 
(Dodd, Mead 


& Co.) $1.50. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Career. Ward. ( Harper.) 
$1.50 


(Houghton, 
$1.50. 
Brady. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) $1.5 


0. 
The Jungle. Sinclair. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 
Dawn of a To-morrow. Burnett. 
(Scribner’s.) . $1.00. 
( Macmillan.) 


Miffin & Co.) 


Wister. 
$1.50. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Ryan. (Mc- 
Career. (Harper. ) 
Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 


The Clammer. Hopkinson, (Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co.) $1.25. 
Wister. (Macmillan.) 


Clurg.) $1.50. 


Ward. 


$1.5 


.50. 
. Pam Decides. Von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead 


& Co.) $1.50. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


. The Woman in the Alcove. Green. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
McCutcheon. 
Mead & Co.) $1.25. 


Career. Ward. 


(Dodd, 


(Harper. ) 
(Macmillan. ) 


(Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
- MEMPHIS, TENN. 


McCutcheon. 
$1.25. 
Beach. 
Career. 


(Dodd, 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
Ward. ( Harper.) 


Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 
4. For the Soul of Raphael. Ryan. (Mc- 


Clurg.) $1.50. 
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4. The Clammer. Hopkins. 


. Nicanor. Taylor. 
. Lady Baltimore. 
$1.50. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


. Carolina Lee. Bell. (Page.) $1.50. 
. The Spoilers. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Woman in the Alcove. Green. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. Lady Baltimore. Wister. (Macmillan.) 


(McClurg.) $1.50. 
Wister. (Macmillan.) 


1.50. 
. The Dawn of a To-morrow. 
(Scribner’s.). $1.00. 
. Lady Betty Across the Water. William- 
son. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 


Burnett. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Career. Ward. 
$1.50. 

. Lady Baltimore. 


$1.50. 
. The Jungle. Sinclair. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 
Cowardice Court. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.25. 
. The Spoilers. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Lady Betty Across the Water. Williamson. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 


. Fenwick’s 


(Harper. ) 


Wister. (Macmillan.) 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


. The Spoilers. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
: eo Career. Ward. ( Harper.) 
1.50. 
. The House of a Thousand Candles. Nich- 
olson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Pam Decides. Von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) $1.50. 
. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 
. The Woman in the Alcove. Green. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Wister. (Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 

. The Truth About Tolna. Runkle. (Cen- 

tury Co.) $1.50. 

. Carolina Lee. Bell. (Page.) $1.50. 

. Pam Decides. Von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) $1.50. 

age 9 Career. Ward. (Harper. ) 
1.50. 

. Cowardice Court. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 

Mead & Co.) $1.25. 


. Lady Baltimore. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Career. Ward. (Harper. ) 


1.50. 
. The Woman in the Alcove. Green. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
The Mayor of Warwick. Hopkins. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) $1.50. 
(Houghton, Mif- 


. Fenwick’s 


flin & Co.) $1.50. 


5. The Evasion. Frothingham. 
6. Lady Baltimore. 


. Fenwick’s Career. Ward. 
$1.50. 

. The Jungle. 
& 

. Pam Decides. Von Hutten. 


. The Spoilers. Beach. 
. Lady Baltimore. 


. The Spoilers. Beach. 
. Lady Baltimore. 


. Fenwick’s Career. Ward. 


Pigs is Pigs. Butler. 


. Lady Baltimore. 


. Pam Decides. Von Hutten. 


. Fenwick’s Career. Ward. 


. Fenwick’s Career. Ward. 


$1.50. 
. The Spoilers. Beach. 
. Lady Baltimore. 


. Princess Olga. 
1.50. 
. The Sage Brush Parson. Ward. 


. Fenwick’s Career. Ward. 


. Mr. Pratt. 
3. Lady Baltimore. 


THE BOOKMAN 


(Houghton, 
( Macmillan.) 


Mifflin & Co.) $1.50. 

Wister. 

$1.50. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

(Harper. ) 

(Doubleday, Page 


(Dodd, Mead 


Sinclair. 
Co.) $1.50. 


& Co.) $1.50. 

(Harper.) $1.50. 
Wister. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 


. The House of a Thousand Candles. Nich- 


olson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
Wister. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 


. The Woman in the Alcove. Green. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
(Harper. ) 


(McClure, Phillips 


$1.50 


Co.) 500. 


. The Mayor of Warwick. Hopkins. (Hough- 


ton, Mifflin & Co.) $1.50. 
PORTLAND, ME. 


Wister. (Macmillan.) 


1.50. 
. Lady Betty Across the Water. Williamson. 


(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 
(Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) $1.50. 

( Harper.) 


$1.50. 
. The Woman in the Alcove. Green. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. The Girl from Tim’s Place. Munn. (Lo- 
throp, Lee & Shepard.) $1.50. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 
(Harper.) 


(Harper.) $1.50. 

Wister. Macmillan. ) 

$1.50 

Wardman. (Harper. ) 
(Little, 

Brown & Co.) 


$1.50. 
. On the Field of Glory. Sienkiewicz. (BRit- 


tle, Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


(Harper. ) 
$1.50 

Lincoln. (Barnes.) $1.50. 
Wister. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 
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1.50. 
. The Spoilers. Beach. 
. Lady Betty Across the Water. Williamson. 
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6. 


1. The Spoilers. 
. The House of a Thousand Candles. Nich- 


1. The Spoilers. 
. The House of a Thousand Candles. Nich- 


4. The Jungle. Sinclair. 





. By Wit of Woman. 


. Pam Decides. Von Hutten. 


. Uncle William. Lee. 
. Silas Strong. Bacheller. 

. Pam Decides. Von Hutten. 
. The Quickening. 


. A Maker of History. 


. Lady Baltimore. 


. The Spoilers. 
. Lady Baltimore. 


. Fenwick’s 





Marchmont. (Stokes. ) 


$1.50. 
. The Woman in the Alcove. Green. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
Pam Decides. Von Hutten. 
& Co.) $1.50. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


(Dodd, Mead 


. The Woman in the Alcove. Green. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


. Lady Baltimore. Wister. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 
. Fenwick’s Career. Ward. ( Harper.) 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 
(Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) $1.50. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
(Century Co.) $1.25. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
(Dodd, Mead 


(Bobbs- Merrill 


& Co.) $1.50. 

Lynde. 

Co.) $1.50. 

Oppenheim. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.) $1.50. 

In Our Town. White. (McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co.) $1.50. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 


olson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 
. The Jungle. Sinclair. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 


Wister. (Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 
. Cattle Brands. Adams. (Houghton, Mif- 


flin & Co.) $1.50. 


. The Dawn of a To-morrow. Burnett. 


(Scribner’s.) $1.00. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 


olson. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. Fenwick’s Career. Ward. (Harper. ) 
$1.50. 

Lady Baltimore. Wister. (Macmillan.) 


1.50. 
. Silas Strong. Bacheller. (Harper.) $150. 
. The Wheel of Life. 


Glasgow. (Double- 


day, Page & Co.) $1.50. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
Wister. (Macmillan.) 


Ward. 
(Doubleday, Page 


$1.50: 
Career. (Harper. ) 


$1.50. 
& Co.) $1.50. 
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. The Spoilers. 
. Pam Decides. Von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead 


. Lady Baltimore. 


. The Quickening. 


. Fenwick’s 


. The Truth About Tolna. Runkle. 
. Pigs is Pigs. Butler. 


. Nicanor. Taylor. 


. Fenwick’s 
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Silas Strong. Bacheller. (Harper.) $1.50. 
If ape but Knew. Castle. (Macmillan.) 
1.50. . 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 


& Co.) $1.50. 

é —— Baltimore. Wister. (Macmillan.) 
1.50. 

. The Golden Greyhound. Hilton. (Lo- 
throp, Lee & Shepard Co.) $1.50. 

. Cowardice Court. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.25. 

. The Jungle. Sinclair. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 





Career. Ward. (Harper. ) 
$1.50. 
. Cowardice Court. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) $1.25. 


. The Woman in the Alcove. Green. (Bobbs- 


Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


Wister. (Macmillan.) 


1.50. 
. The Mayor of Warwick. Hopkins. (Hough- 


ton, Mifflin & Co.) $1.50. 
Lynde. (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) $1.50. 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


. Pam Decides. Von Hutten. (Musson Book 


Co., Ltd.) $1.50. 


Career. Ward. (Briggs. ) 


$1.50. 
. The Wheel of Life. Glasgow. (Musson 


Book Co., Ltd.) $1.50. 
(Cen- 


(McClure, Phillips 


tury Co.) $1.50. 


& Co.) 50c 


. Lady Betty Across the Water. Williamson, 


(Musson Book Co., Ltd.) $1.25. 


TUCSON, ARIZONA. 
(McClurg.) $1.50. 


. The House of Mirth. Wharton. (Scrib- 
ner’s.) $1.50. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


$1.50. 
. The Gambler. Thurston. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Nedra. McCutcheon. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 
. For the Soul of ‘Raphael. Ryan. (Mc- 


clurg.) $1.50. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Ward. 


Career. (Harper. ) 


$1.50. 
2. Lady Betty Across the Water. Williamson. 


(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 
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s “= Baltimore. Wister. (Macmillan.) 
1.50. 

4. Pam Decides. Von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) $1.50. 

5. The Woman in the Alcove. Green. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

6. The Jungle. Sinclair. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
1. Fenwick’s Career. Ward. (Harper. ) 


$1.50. 
2. The Jungle. Sinclair. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50 
3 ~~ Decides. Von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) $1.50. 
4. Lady Baltimose. Wister. (Macmillan.) 


1.50. 

5. The Woman in the Alcove. Green. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

6. Uncle William. Lee. (Century Co.) $1.50. 


From the above list the six best selling 
books are selected according to the following 
system: 


POINTS 


A book standing Ist on any list receives 10 


2d 

3d a“ 
4th “ 
5th ia) 
6th - 


BEST SELLING BOOKS. 


According to the foregoing lists the six 
books which have sold best in the order of 
demand during the month are: 


POINTS 


3 oe ee Career. Ward: (Harper.) 


$1.5 
3. The 


$1.50. 
4. Pam Decides. 
Mead & Co.) $1.50 


5. The Woman 


Von Hutten. 


in the Alcove. 


ig ine Merrill Co.) 
go 


6. = Jun 
Page 


qe. 


Co.) 





